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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Monday, Sir Stafford Northcote, addressing the Beacons- 

field Club, dropped some significant remarks on the probable 
character and extent of the Redistribution Bill. The Conser- 
yatives could not expect, he said, “that the great settlement 
now in hand could be accomplished without considerable 
changes, and he had no doubt that when the Redistribution Bill 
now in preparation was introduced into the House of Commons, 
many persons would be startled by its proposals, which would 
appear to he of a very large character. But on the passing of 
a Bill of this kind, they must take care to give full and fair play 
to all the interests of the country, and to bring about a settle- 
ment which might be of a durable and permanent character. 
These alterations in the representative system of the country 
ought to be settled on a broad basis, so as to give as little occa- 
sion as possible for reopenjng the question.” That statement 
by the Conservative Leader is an excellent omen for the char- 
acter of the Redistribution Bill, and is especially gratifying to 
the hopes of all sound Radicals. 














Both the Tory and the Liberal papers assure us—though the 
Pall Mall of last night reported some scare on the subject—that 
thenegotiations on the Redistribution Bill have come to a success- 
ful end, and that no difference of principle remains, though 
there are still details on which the Liberal and the Tory Chiefs 
are not agreed. It seems pretty certain that Mr. Gladstone will 
be able on Monday to explain the principles of a Bill acceptable 
alike to the Government and to the Leaders of the Opposition. 
It is understood that the single-seat principle will have a very 
large extension; that the double-barrelled constituencies will 
remain wherever the numbers of the constituency are large 
enough to justify the retention of two Members; but that the 
new seats created will be, in most cases, constituencies with 
single seats. The subject of the number of representatives to 
be returned by Ireland has also been much discussed ; but it is 
not known at what solution the negotiators have arrived. 
Possibly it may be left open to the decision of the House of 
Commons. What is certainly known is, that the Bill will be a 
very much larger one than could possibly have been risked by 
a Liberal Government acting without any concert with the 
Opposition. 


All kinds of unfavourable rumours are circulating about the 
Nile Expedition, but only two of them appear to be true. The 
new climate, the exposure, and the Nile water have produced 
some sickness among the men; and the delay in transporting 
the Expedition up the river has been unexpectedly great. The 
boats are forced through, but with an almost incredible 
expenditure of time and labour. It is believed, therefore, that 
a land march will be tried from Debbeh; and the collection of 
transport and provisions will in that event cause a further 
delay, so that Lord Wolseley will scarcely see Khartoum 





ment have submitted proposals upon the finances of Egypt to 
the Powers interested. These proposals are substantially that 
the British Government shall give up to the Office of the Debt— 
not tothe Khedive’s Government—part of its interest upon the 
Suez Canal shares, and half the cost of the British Army of 
Occupation ; shall lend to the Egyptian Treasury £5,000,000 at 
three-and-a-half per cent.; and shall authorise that Treasury 
to raise £5,000,000 more on the terms of the Preference Loan. 
In return, the Bondholders are to consent to the reduction of 
their coupon interest to three-and-a-half per cent., to the 
merging of the loan on the Daira lands in the Unified Debt, to 
the management of both Daira and Domain lands by the Khedive, 
instead of the separate administration, and to the transmission 
of the whole receipts from those lands to the Bank of England, 
to be used by the British Government in payment of the 
Domainal interest and its own claims. The plan, if we have 
stated it rightly, is, as a makeshift, extremely clever; for the 
Bondholders, while giving up interest, get better security, the 
Egyptian Government gets relief from pressing necessities, and 
the British Government will really manage, through an officer 
of its own “recommended to the Khedive,” the only improvable 
Egyptian property. The objection to it is that it is only a 
makeshift, and that success in the management of the great 
estate—900,000 acres—presupposes an order only to be secured 
by English administration. 


The great debate in the French Chamber upon M. Ferry’s 
Colonial policy ended last night, but too late for us to hear the 
result. It was understood that M. Ferry would have a majority, 
the Opportunists still adhering to his policy as essentially that 
of. M. Gambetta. M. Clémenceau, however, received the sup- 
port of all Radicals, in a severe attack on the Premier’s 
Chinese policy, which he characterised as futile, the true alter. 
natives being peace or a march upon Pekin. M. Ferry made 
an able speech, hampered by an obvious conviction that the 
country would not approve war with China ; and though warmly 
applauded for his resolution to keep Tonquin, was half-hearted 
about both the indemnity—which he once gave up—and the 
lease of Formosa, as an alternative for it. He denied abso- 
lutely the reports of disaster in Tonquin, but admitted constant 
attacks by Chinese troops; and refused to explain anything as 
to English mediation. The general effect of his speech is that 
he would accept peace if he were sure of Tonquin. All Reaction- 
aries declared against him, except Bishop Freppel, who, like the 
Pope, has to think of the multitudes of Roman Catholic Indo- 
Chinese, who are massacred on the average every ten years by 
four or five thousand at a time. 


Mr. Labouchere’s motion that it is desirable so to adjust 
the relations of the Houses of Lords and Commons as to render 
it impossible for a Tory Chamber to obstruct indefinitely the 
measures of a Liberal Government, came on in the House of 
Commons yesterday week, and gave rise to amusing speeches 
from Mr. Labouchere and from Sir Wilfrid Lawson who 





seconded the motion. Mr, Labouchere remarked that no one 
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would think of proposing to have kereditary Academicians ; nor, 
though the Poet-Laureate had been made an hereditary legis- 
later, would they dream of making his son an hereditary Foet- 
Laureate. Even the fresh blood, as it was called, poured into the 
Peers, was not all of it highly charged with intellectual potency, 
Some of the new Peers were made because they had been able 
Ministers, and some because they had not been able Ministers. 
As for heredity, it was well known, according to Mr. Labouchere, 
that men inherit their intellectual faculties from their mothers, 
and not from their fathers. Lord Chancellors, for instance, 
had not succeeded in transmitting their talents to their 
sons. What would the Conservatives say if they had to 
submit all their legislation to a House of 500 hereditary 
Radical shoemakers? Yet that was not at all a more absurd 
arrangement than the arrangement now mace for the Liberals 
when they are in power. Sir Wilfrid Lawson followed this up 
by remarking that it was certain there was no need of a check 
on Liberal legislation while the Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) was in the House; yet it was by no means certain that 
even that honourable Member’s eldest son would be a fit check 
on legislation. The present House of Lords dealt with Liberal 
Jegislation much as the author of a recipe for making a salad 
who concluded it with the direction, “ And then throw it all out 
of window,” had directed his salad to be dealt with, and it needed 
nothing but common-sense to see that such a system was 
absurd. ee 7 

Mr. Gladstone admitted, in reply, that he had suffered often 
and much from the hereditary principle, and that he was no 
idolator of it. At the same time, he could not go so far as Mr. 
Labouchere and Sir Wilfrid Lawson in the opposite direction. 
He did not believe that men inherited their intellectual quali- 
ties wholly from their mothers. Surely Mr. Pitt inherited 
something from Lord Chatham; and as for Lord Chancellors, 
we had had in our own history a father and son each becoming 
Lord Chancellor, and it was not rational to suppose that the 
son owed nothing of his capacity to his father. It was diffi- 
cult to imagine that the present Lord Derby owes nothing 
to his father, and that the present Lord Grey owes nothing 
to his father. It could hardly be denied, too, that if the 
House of Lords were abolished, a very considerable number 
of the Peers would at once be selected by the people to enter 
the Lower House; and if it would be so, that at once established 
for the existing Upper House a claim to a certain amount of 
fitness for the task of legislation. At all events, at the present 
moment, when the Peers had been invited to co-operate with 
the House of Commons in passing a good Reform Bill, it was 
at least inopportune to fling this stone at their Lordships. The 
motion was negatived by 145 votes to 71; but there were some 
remarkable names,—-amongst them Mr. Albert Grey’s,—in the 
minority. 

At Leeds, on Tuesday, Mr. John Morley made an excellent 
speech to the Liberal Six Hundred at the Philosophical Hall, on 
the present condition of the Reform question. He was quite 
unable, he said, to see the Liberal humiliation of which he heard 
both Tories and Liberals talking. On the contrary, he considered 
that the Leeds Conference, which met in the autumn of 1883, 
was now far nearer to carrying its whole programme than it 
had ever been in the interval. The so-called ‘ humiliation ’ of the 
Liberals was about to result in the fullest possible fulfilment of 
the most sanguine Liberal anticipations. All that the Govern- 
ment had done was to act upon the suggestion made by Lord 
Hartington, and concurred in by Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Chamberlain in the Recess; all that the Conservatives had done 
was to recede absolutely from what they had asserted in criticising 
that suggestion. Lord Salisbury had declined to have anything 
to say to the Redistribution Bill till it had passed the House of 
Commons and gone up tothe Lords. Lord John Manners and 
Mr. Lowther had repudiated the notion of co-operating in 
érafting a Bill which would give some promise of permanence. 
What was now going on was a complete reversal of all the Tories 
had ixsisted on, while the Liberal Government was not making a 
single concession. [The Standard’s claim that the promise to 
make the Redistribution Bill a Government question is such a 
concession, is absurd on the very face of it. The promise was 
only to make it so in the House of Commons; and who ever 
heard of any Government calmly accepting defeat on sucha 
Bill as that in the House of Commons?] As for the ultimate 
quarrel with the Lords, the Commons must he enormously 
strengthened by the proposed reform; and one of two things 


attitude of a merely consultative Second Chamber, whi 
not pretend to overrule the deliberate will of the Repre 
Chamber; or, if they did not, they would soon after the passi 
of the Reform Bill have a renewal of the struggle of this 
under circumstances which must ensure an easy Victory ry 
Commons. That we call the common-sense of the questi 
from a genuinely Radical point of view. = 
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Mr. Caine, who has accepted office, and has had, in Conse. 
quence, to stand a contest for Scarborough, was returned 9 
Wednesday by a majority of 193 for Scarborough,—the ina 
contest there within a fortnight. Colonel Steble’s majority g 
fortnight ago was 285, so that Mr. Caine has lost q little 
ground; while Sir George Sitwell (the Conservative candidate) 
has gained a little. Doubtless, this may be partly due to the 
Radical distrust of the negotiations with the Tory Party, which 
has been more marked exactly in proportion to the deticiency of 
communication between the party and its most trusted leaders, 
At Greenock, the Liberal candidate, Mr. Sutherland, was 
returned by a majority of 1,131 over Mr. Scott, the Conserya. 
tive. This shows the loss of 60 odd votes on the majority of the 
general election,—which is satisfactory enough, as at by-elections 
an assured majority always loses, and generally loses a good 
deal more than that, while the minority is almost certain tp 
gain a few votes. 


The Congo Conference is advancing fairly well. All the 
Powers seem favourable to Free-trade, and there is no attempt 
to deny English interest in the matter, while the English repre. 
sentatives apparently approve the delimitation of the coast-ling 
of the “Congo Basin” finally adopted. It should be noted, 
however, that the International African Association, founded 
by the King of the Belgians, has been recognised by Germany 
and France as a Sovereign State with a flag, and that its pre 
tensions to a Protectorate are on the eastward side quite 
indefinite. They may stretch far, for there is nothing beyond 
them ; and the Conference has settled that the words “Congo 
Basin” extend to “the eastern coast, subject to existing 
sovereign rights, as (e.g.) those of Portugal and the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, and that the boundary in the centre of the continent 
shall be the watershed of the Congo and its affluents.” If, 
therefore, Germany allies itself—as the Kreuz Zeitung says itis 
doing—with Zanzibar, and can dominate the International 
Association, it may secure an African Empire stretching from 
sea to sea. We see no objection if it does, as it agrees to grant 
Free-trade; but that is a big thing, and not unlike Prince 
Bismarck. 


Prince Bismarck sustained his first defeat in the new German 
Parliament on Wednesday. The Liberalists, Centre, and Social 
Democrats united, and carried the second reading of a Bill for 
the payment of Members by 180 votes to 99. The Chancellor 
had resisted this Bill strenuously, with arguments quoted else- 
where ; and though argumentative, and even good-humoured at 
first, grew excited with the prospect of defeat, and thundered 
out a tirade about the Monarchy, and its worthlessness if 
Parliaments could dictate opinions to the Monarch, or compel 
him to change his Ministers. He promised to veto the Bill, 
and wants, apparently, a “free Monarch in a free Parliament,” 
which is not a working kind of Government. It does excellently 
well, so long as there is what Carlyle called “ melodious agree- 
ment” of opinion; but when there is not, one or the other 
comes to misfortune. Usually it is the King; but we admit 
the throne in Germany is built on a rock—the conviction of 
all Germans that if their military system is relaxed they will 
be conquered by a union of Slavs and Frenchmen. With their 
military system they can only hope to persuade their monarch, 
and just now he is not persuadable. 


An astonishing act of cruelty is reported from Trinidad. Mr. 
A. J. E, André, of Port of Spain, reports to the Anti-Slavery 
Society that the Mussulman and Hindoo coolies of Trinidad 
have of late years united to keep the Mohurrum, or festival of 
Hussein and Hossein, and to provide the two figures or “ taboots” 
then thrown into the water. This year, however, the coolies 
have been discontented ; and the local Government, fearing that 
their assemblage in crowds might lead to riots, prohibited the 
grand procession to thesea. ‘he coolies, however, persisted, and 
on October 30th the procession, unarmed and orderly, was ordered, 
as it passed San Fernando, to retire; and a force of black police, 
supported by English soldiers and marines, was drawn out across 





its path. The coolies still advancing, the order was given to fir®, 
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ve coolies were killed, five mortally wounded, and eighty- 
ry nae ndedas to be sent into hospital. The coolies, of course, 
pin er and had no more notion of fighting the Govern- 
did 00 eS aany pilgrims to Lourdes would have had. They 
neat tly peaceable folk, and willing to obey the Courts, 
er é* apo sometimes fractious when oppressed or deprived 
ony Tse may be some explanation forthcoming, for the 
. oe ian from one side; but at present it looks very much 
— ntage had been taken of a little religious excitement to 
we ibe coolies” a savage “lesson.” The Government of 
on will doubtless take up the matter energetically. 


The news from Bechuanaland is more favourable. The local 
Boers, calling themselves administrators of Goshen, hearing 
that il expedition is actually on its way, have become reason- 
able, and have agreed with the envoys from the Cape, that the 
glibusters shall retire from Montsioa’s territory, that Bechuana- 
land shall become part of the Cape Colony, and that farms shali be 
found for the filibusters elsewhere. This is satisfactory, as far 
as it goes; but it does not go far. There is no evidence that 
the Boer negotiators have power to enforce their agreements, or 
that if the expedition is countermanded the filibusters would 
not instantly reappear, or that the natives will be convinced 
that protection has been afforded them. As those points are 
essentials, it will be better to let Sir Charles Warren appear on 
the ground, adequately supported, and show the Boers peace- 
ably, but convincingly, that the Convention must be carried 
out, and that British officers must not be assailed on British 
ground. If we recede now, the work will have to be all done 
again in two years. 


“Town” has been delighted this week by another scandal. 
Mr. C. W. Adams, littérateur of fifty, proposed to Miss Cole- 
ridge, daughter of the Lord Chief Justice, and was accepted. 
Lord Coleridge objecting to tke engagement, Miss Coleridge 
left her father’s house, and sought employment as a music- 
mistress. Irritated by this, Mr. Bernard Coleridge, brother of the 
lady, addressed an absurdly violent letter to his sister, in which, 
besides condemning her conduct, he warned her that Mr. Adams 
had eloped with his previous wife, a minor, had ill-treated her, 
and in his suit to herself was only seeking money. Miss Cole- 
ridge showed this letter to her suitor, who, after demanding 
au apology, brought an action for libel, which came on on 
Thursday week. Mr. Justice Manisty asked the plaintiff, out 
of consideration for “one whom he was bound to respect,” to 
refer the whole matter to an eminent arbitrator; but Mr. Adams 
refused. At the trial, on Friday and Saturday, he produced 
witnesses who disproved the charges about his first wife; but 
offered no evidence to show that Mr. B. Coleridge had made 
his charges in bad faith and without authority. As letters of 
advice to sisters are privileged communications, the Bar ex- 
pected a non-suit; but Mr. Justice Manisty said there might be 
evidence of malice, and referred the matter to the Jury, who 
speedily returned a verdict for the plaintiff, with £3,000 damages. 


Mr. Justice Manisty, believing that there was no legal evidence, 
and fearing, as he says, to subject the plaintiff to fresh ex- 
penses, instead of receiving the verdict, gave judgment for 
defendant, with costs. There will, of course, be an appeal ; and 
the Judge’s course has afforded a text for unbounded anim- 
adversion and open attacks upon his impartiality. Several 
journals even affect to be shocked that a jury should have been 
overridden, though the same thing is done every day, usually 
with public comments on the stupidity of juries. We have given 
an opinion on the case elsewhere; but may briefly say 
here that Sir H. Manisty is believed to have committed no 
illegality, that Mr. Adams will obtain a final judgment 
from the Court above at little or no expense, that Mr, B. 
Coleridge was kept out of the witness-box partly by his lawyers’ 
expectation of a non-suit, and partly by reluctance to give up 
his authorities, and that the introduction of the Lord Chief 
Justice into the case by the papers is most discreditable. What- 
ever blame may attach to Mr. Coleridge, Lord Coleridge had 
absolutely done nothing, except refuse to sanction, and there- 
fore to assist, a marriage which he disapproved. If a father’s 
tight does not extend that far, what has become of it ? 


The Chamber of Commerce of Rangoon has formally pro- 
nounced against the King of Burmah. Tho cruelties, massacres, 
monopolies, and taxes, favoured by Theebaw, who is at once an 
educated native and a drunken savage, have, it ia affirmed, 


further reductions. The Government of India has already 
broken off relations with Mandalay; but the King imagines he 
can obtain help from France, and refuses to listen to advisers, 
who warn him of the danger of provoking British power. 
He even, it is said, exults in the idea of putting that power to 
the test. Under these circumstances, Rangoon prays either for 
annexation or forTheebaw’s deposition, and considerable pressure 
will be applied to Lord Dufferin to make a military demonstra- 
tion against Burmah Proper. We trust the new Viceroy will 
be slow to yield. If we could quietly support a Pretender, we 
should be amply justified, for Theebaw, though sane enough, 
must be regarded as a lunatic; but invasion would almost 
necessarily be followed by annexation, which would bring us in 
direct contact with the Chinese Empire. 


The Bishop of Peterborough, who presided at Leicester, on 
Tuesday night, at a meeting of the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society for the diocese of Peterborough, referred, with some 
humour, to the ambiguous reputation he had earned by some re- 
marks of his on the temperance question in the House of Lords, 
remarks which had been referred to as almost “infamous.” The 
Bishop evidently still maintains his old attitude on the question, 
—the dislike, that is, to compulsory laws for drilling men into 
sobriety. “ People talked,” he said, “ of closing licensed houses as 
if it were an easy thing to do. Let them picture to themselves an 
artisan with his wife and children walking out on Sunday four or 
five miles in London, seeing all along the closed shops, dull and 
uninteresting, and only two places open,—the one the public- 
house, where he could have a seat and welcome; and the other 
the church, where he could not always have a seat and welcome.” 
In point of fact, a good deal of the experience of Sunday- 
closing appears to be by no means favourable to temperance. 
In Wales we hear of many private Sunday-clubs having been 
established, where men of dubious character congregate without 
any fear of a visit from the police. And these are often mush 
more destructive of domestic peace than the old public-houses. 


The action of Mr. Bowles, editor and proprietor of Vautty 
Fair, against Lord Marcus Beresford, for a breach of the peace 
in assaulting him at the office of Vanity Fair, on October 16th 
last, was heard yesterday week, before Mr. Edlin, Q.€., the 
Assistant Judge at the Middlesex Assizes, and ended in an 
acquittal of Lord Marcus Beresford. The alleged assault arose 
out ofan article in Vanity Fair attacking Lord Marcus Beresford 
for not compelling Colonel Trevelyan to pay his wife’s allowance, 
for which allowance Lord Marcus accepted the office of trustee. 
Lord Marcus went to the office of Vanity Fair on October 16th 
to complain of the article; and at the door of the office a scuffle 
ensued, in which it appeared doubtful from the evidence whether 
Mr. Bowles or Lord Marcus was the assailant. The jury vir- 
tually accepted the view that the attack was begun by the pro- 
prietor of Vanity Fair. The sympathy of the public was 
certainly with the defendant, who was clearly not the aggressor 
morally, whether he did or did not strike the first physical blow, 
for general cheering broke out on the delivery of the verdict of 
“ Not guilty.” Pen )-* 

We call attention to a letter by Dr. Clarke in another column, 
in which he remarks on some physiological experiments of Mr. 
C. Egertoa Jennings, M.S., related in the Lunecet of last week, 
but whether performed in this country or abroad—they may, 
perhaps, have been performed in Ghent—we are not informed, 
The original operations wero made on dogsunder anwsthetics ; 
but it is obvious to those who have read the account in the 
Lancet, and have considered what it means, that the experi- 
ments must have entailed terrible anguish to the victims after 
the operation was over, and all, so far as we can judge, for the 
very minimum of inductive inference. That experhaents so 
cruel should be made for such an end, and mado apparently 
with the cordial approbation of the masters of the healing art, 
seems to us a condition of things likely to resn}¢ in consequences 
far more injurious to the morale of that greas profession than it 
can ever be advantageous to its command of therapeutic means. 


Many of our readers will thank us for calling their attention 
to an advertisement, which appcars in another column, con- 
cerning a memorial to that high-minded man, the late Rev. 
James Baldwin Brown, We are snre that to many of them it 
will be a great plegsyze 43 ald the purpose of the memorialists. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1003 to 100}. 





reduced the trade of Rangoon fifty per cent., and threaten still 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— ee 
THE MARCHING-FORCE OF DEMOCRACY. 


O man can see the future; but it is more than possible 
ah that the historian may one day point to the short 
Autumn Session of 1884 as a landmark in European 
history. Certainly in our time—now, alas! covering a large 
portion of the half-century—there has been no such evidence 
given of the self-acting, self-derived marching-force of 
Democracy. There wasa dramatic manifestation of that force 
in France when, in 1871, M. Thiers, himself a Constitutional 
Monarchist, decided provisionally for the Republic; and again in 
1875, when a Chamber ruled by a majority of Clericals, Legiti- 
mists, and Orleanists, definitively established the Republic ; and 
once more in 1879, when Marshal MacMahon, in possession 
of all the springs of authority, with Reactionary Ministers, 
Absolutist Generals, and Royalist officers all round him, 
was beaten by invisible opponents, silently surrendered power, 
and went out into an obscurity never since broken by a 
word. But those incidents, though more effective for the 
historic drama, were in reality not more important and scarcely 
more genuinely dramatic than the one now occurring in our 
midst. A year of talk, an autumn of struggle, a week of 
conferences, and amid the dismay of “classes” and “ influ- 
ences” and ‘ancient powers,” Democracy, not enraged, not 
elated, not even sardonic, marches gravely forward to its seat, 
the unquestioned and irresistible master of the Empire. 
Whether Tories or Radicals will rule is matter for doubt, 
or argument, or grave inquiry, ending possibly it may be 
in convictions which hitherto have not been classed 
among recognised faiths, but that when the next Parliament 
assembles the People will be in power, is beyond discussion. 
The whole mature manhood of the country will be in posses- 
sion of the franchise, and their representatives will be elected 
“ substantially in proportion to the electors’ numbers.” Not 
to speak of the strength it derives from its historical ascend- 
ancy, and from the conviction of statesmen that it is the grand 
safeguard against anarchy, the new House of Commons will 
be supported by irresistible physical force, by a body of 
electors who, in the event of insurrection, could almost 
strangle opponents with their bare hands. The representa- 
tives of such a body of power cannot be openly defied ; 
and Democracy, we may depend on it, whatever direc- 
tion it may take, will be irresistible. Yet that posi- 
tion has been attained for the People almost undesignedly. 
The Liberal leader is on many subjects almost a Conservative, 
the Conservative leader is a determined Tory, who sometimes 
speaks more like a French Reactionary than an English poli- 
tician; yet a force above them both has compelled them 
momentarily to agree, and in agreeing, to take a stride for- 
ward in the recognition of popular power such as the strongest 
Radical hardly dared to hope for. A suffrage such as would 
have alarmed Earl Russell is to be exercised in a way which 
will in all times of excitement enable the masses of the 
people to throw their weight irresistibly on the side of 
their opinion. We question if even the Reform Bill of 1832 
was such an advance, for although that Bill broke the power 
of the great families, it broke also a popular power—the power 
which rioters who were aided by a silent sympathy in the masses 
exercised over Governments. Westminster was enfranchised, 
and quiescent. A grand measure could no longer be rejected 
by a caste; but then, also, it could no longer be rejected, as 
Walpole’s Excise Bill, for example, was, by the populace. The 
governing power, approved by the new authority, will be 
beyond all mob-terrors. 

Nor is this all. Let our graver readers just consider for a 
moment what actually happened in the House of Commons on 
Friday se’ennight. Mr. Labouchere, an extreme Radical, who 
is frequently—though, we think, unjustly—denied his claim 
to be a serious politician, introduced a motion which, though 
worded to suit unwritten rules of the House, meant, as he 
carefully explained, that the Commons desired the abolition of 
the Lords. That meaning was accentuated and driven home 
by an ultra-democratic speech from his seconder, Sir W. 
Lawson, which left no doubt on the mind of any hearer 
that the speaker detested aristocracy at least as much 
as the unreasonable privilege of the corporate House of 
Lords. Yet though the mover was no leader and the 
oceasion was inaptly chosen, and the General Election is 
in full view, but for the personal ascendancy of Mr. Glad- 
stone nearly two hundred Members would have voted for the 





proposal, As it was, seventy-one Members did go and 
them are representatives of some of the largest bor y 
the kingdom, and five men heretofore understood to ee 
Whigs. And, moreover, it was known to every man bel 
in the House that even the vote which would hayg tae 
had Mr. Gladstone not made such an appeal to hi 
lowers’ sense of opportuneness, failed to represen, fol 
full strength of opinion, that Liberals had broy ht * 
from every part of the kingdom the strongest inapreny 7 
the decision of the electors that the House of Lords me 
be moved out of the way,—that a plébiscite, in short 

be fatal to its existence. Even the Premier, who durin th 
agitation of the auiumn consistently sheltered the & : 
House, founded his appeal mainly on opportuneness, ang 
ployed conventional arguments, such as the hereditary aii, 





of some families, at which at another time he would ha 

smiled, knowing that, except in Peers, ability is neyer sla 
as a reason for irresponsibility. Just compare the whole 
scene, the Conservatives mostly absent, the Radicals sanguine 
the Members from great boroughs convinced, the Pronj., 
pleading for delay, the air of the Chamber full of Democra 
feeling, with the scene when Mr, Auberon Herbert, in 1872 Tas 
literally howled down, and mark the extent of the change, The 
Lords are what they were, possibly abler than they were, o. 
tainly not less active in politics; but their House rocks dim 
it stood firm. It is their foothold in the people’s mini 





which has slipped away. Silently, almost imperceptibly, 
the Democratic impulse has arisen in all minds, wij 
the agitation of an autumn is sufficient to make of 
a remote dream of thinkers an article of popular faith: 
and it is revealed that the grand old mansion which 
looked so strong and had stood for centuries four-square to al 
the winds of heaven, can hardly be kept up, if at all, by 
alterations which will leave it a mere adaptation from th 
past. No leader directed that agitation. All ordinary leaden 
declined to act. Not one really great and exhaustive speech 
by a politician in the front rank has been uttered against the 
House. Democracy only, self-impelled, has moved forward, 
as if without conscious volition, against it, and every wall i 
cracking with the impact. The force of resistance appears to 
be gone ; and while, perhaps, half of the ablest among us regr 
the fact, there is no competent politician who does nt 
know that if a strong Premier gave the signal, the House woul 
after one election be a memory. 

On the causes of this singular stride forward in the opinion 
of a nation, this advance visible at every debouching point ytt 
even now ill-defined, historians wili write volumes, and perhaps 
arrive at no more satisfactory conclusion than that such wa 
the tendency of the time. They will speak, of course, of 
suffrages, and no doubt the suffrage will be one cause ; butit does 
not explain much, for on great questions the English people hare 
always had an informal vote, and till 1884 it was not usel 
against the House of Lords. They will speak, too, of that 
strange mental process of the century, visible in all countries 
and only partly explicable in any, the decay of deference, of 
the habit of respecting without an assignable reason, which is 
shaking so many institutions, and even destroying ideas onc 
held as principles not to be discussed. They will dilate 
largely on that new reliance, often a superstitious reliance, 0 
“ reason,’ and “ evidence,” and “ analysis,” which is so felt in 
the political as well as the theological domain, and threatens 
in places and among classes to strip man altogether of his 
mental clothes, And they will say a little of the results of 
education, which, small as they may appear, increase by 
hundreds of thousands a year the number of those who think 
it humiliating, and even a derogation of duty, not to hare 
formed an opinion on any subject before the country. And, 
perhaps, they may also dwell on that new force of which none 
of us—unless, indeed, it be the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
—knows anything certain, not even whether it is really a force, 
that impatience of privation and want which shows itself here 
in an animosity to rent, there in a hatred of the prosperous, atl 
in yet another place in a resolve to endure starvation rather 
than accept low wages. To which cause the ultimate pal 
will be assigned, as the one most operative, we cannot venture 
to predict; but we wonder, as we record the list, whether the 
minute causa causans which the Peers fastened on in 1800 
will be found among them. Was it mere prejudice, or 4 pit 
monitory instinct warning them of a great danger to then 
selves, which in 1860 induced the Lords to risk a qual 
with the Commons, rather than give up the duty on pap 
under which no popular Press could ever have seen ! 
light ? 
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——_— 
MR. JOHN MORLEY AT LEEDS. 


R. JOHN MORLEY’S speech at Leeds on Tuesday is 
M one of the surest indications he has yet given us that 
he is rising to a position of wide political influence amongst 
she Radicals of the United Kingdom,—and by a position of 
‘de influence, we mean something very different from the 
v ition of a mere favourite whom the people are always 
er to hear. Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s position is that of a 
at favourite,—certainly an even greater favourite than Mr. 
John Morley. But Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s position is not one 
f wide influence amongst the Radicals of the country. When- 
: er Sir Wilfrid opens his mouth, the people listen with 
il their ears, partly to take in his admirable humour, partly 
to express their pleasure at the admirable consistency of a 
man who never budges from any of the positions he has 
taken up, but who hardly ever converts any one who 
does not naturally participate in his crotchets. Mr. John 
Morley’s influence seems likely to be influence of a very 
different kind, the influence of a man who is strong in 
council, though he has in his nature, perhaps, a certain 
amount of love for “ the falsehood of extremes,” —just enough 
to give him a hold on the imagination of extremists, but not 
so much that he is willing to sacrifice anything for the idle 
delight of brandishing a drawn sword and crying ‘no sur- 
render.” There are Radicals who say that the consent of the 
Government to concede so much to the Tories as Lord Harting- 
ton told us in the autumn, and Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Chamberlain repeated, that they were willing to concede, for the 
sake of carrying the Franchise Bill, is “opportunism.” ‘See,’ 
they say, ‘how you have been maintaining ever since August 
that when it comes to a blank issue between Lords and Com- 
mons, the Commons shall govern and not the Lords. Now 
you have admitted that the Commons may yield something to 
the Lords, even though you maintain that the Commons are 
wholly in the right, and the Lords wholly in the wrong.’ 
Mr. John Morley replies in effect that there is no treachery 
in choosing the shortest course to your real end,—the 
victory of the Commons over the Lords. If the Lords 
are willing to pass the Franchise Bill,—the first victory for 
the Commons, and the security for the final victory,—without 
any concession which does not tend to strengthen the hands of 
the Liberal Party and give us a better Redistribution Bill than 
we should otherwise have had, why should statesmen call it 
“opportunism "jo concede a mere matter of form? The principle 
-isnot that the Commons are never to make it easy to the 
Lords to give way with a good grace, but that they are never 
to admit the right of the Lords to reject what the Commons, 
with the support of the country, have done. No such right 
has been admitted, or will be admitted. If, when you bring 
an action for ejectment from a house which, for a considerable 
time at least, your opponent has the power to hold, your 
adversary says to you, ‘ If you will advance three steps towards 
me, to gratify my nice sense of honour, I will at once depart 
by the back door, and you may enter as soon as you please,’ 
you would be a great fool, and therefore a not a very deadly 
foe to opportunism, if you refused such an overture, and 
insisted on prosecuting the difficult and embarrassing action 
for ejectment to its end. That is precisely Mr. John Morley’s 
teaching in his speech at Leeds. He says that in fact and 
principle nothing at all has been yielded, and that it would 
have been childish to run the risk of a delay of two years in 
the measure we want, simply in order to secure the barren 
satisfaction of refusing to our adversary the honours of war. 
Mr. John Morley, in fact, shows some signs of tke kind of 
skill in teaching a rather unmanageable party,—a party 
which is very fond of the attitude of defiance,—which Mr. 
Parnell has shown with the Irish Party. He can make the 
most of the absolute indisposition of the ultra-Radicals to 
budge an inch from their position so long as the moment for 
decision is still distant, but he can show them how necessary 
isa reasonable change of position, the moment he sees that they 
will gain and not lose by the change. There is something in 
the Reds, the enrages of all parties, which interests and attracts 
Mr. John Morley, If any Englishman ever gets the least hold 
on the Parnellites, it will probably be he. Certainly he is 
very likely to lead the extreme non-interventionists among the 
Radicals. But with all his sympathy with abstract ideas, he 
has an eye to business. He sees where flourishes of defiance 
would be overdone. He knows how to convince even angry men 
that if you do but get what you want, there is no crime in 
— not to wrest it by main force from your adversary’s 
ands, 


And again, besides the solid good-sense which regulates Mr. 
John Morley’s sympathy with extremists, he has an agreeable 
humour which makes his counsel all the easier to accept. 
His criticism on Lord John Manners’s fierce repudiation 
of all negotiations with the Liberal leaders when the Liberal 
proposal was characterised by him as the spider’s invitation 
to the fly to step into its parlour,—namely, that Lord John 
Manners could hardly deem it a “ Radical surrender and 
a Tory triumph, when he saw the fly drive up in his brougham 
to hold an interview with the spider in his parlour,’—was 
just the kind of criticism to dissipate the irritation with which 
the Government’s so-called concession has been received by 
the Radical murmurers. And his illustration of the Conserva- 
tive triumph from Napoleon’s manifesto after the battle of 
Trafalgar, “I beg to report to you the loss of a few vessels by 
the severity of the weather, after 2 combat imprudently en- 
gaged in,” was really a very happy warning against the 
innocent credulity with which Radicals so often adopt 
their opponents’ view of the result of a struggle in which 
they have been engaged. Mr. John Morley shows just 
the kind of strength which a leader who has a good many 
“irreconcilables ” amongst his followers, needs. He him- 
self sympathises with the irreconcilable spirit. But he sees 
how very weak it becomes when it is rigidly applied to the busi- 
ness of life. A man who can never take anything short of what 
he claims, even though he does not give up his claim to the 
remainder, will very seldom get any part of his claim. Mr. John 
Morley cares enough for the abstract principle of “all or nothing” 
to exert a healthy influence over those who subscribe to it ; and 
it is clear that he will generally exert that influence on the 
side of reason and moderation. For the most part, reasonable 
and moderate politicians are numerous enough in England. 
But reasonable and moderate politicians who can discern what 
is in the hearts of irreconcilables, and can appeal to it, are not 
common in this country. Mr. John Morley is, perhaps, the 
only statesmanlike politician who possesses such a power. 





M. FERRY’S POSITION. 


NHE debate in the French Chamber on the Chinese War 
will not improve the position of M. Ferry either in 
Europe or in Asia. He has obtained, we presume,—for the actual 
figures cannot reach us in time—his vote of confidence; and 
upon one limited subject—the necessity and the advantage of 
retaining Tonquin—he was supported throughout his speech 
by cordial, or according to some accounts, even enthusiastic 
applause ; but the diplomatists of Europe will perceive many 
weaknesses in his attitude. In the first place, he does not 
quite know what he wants, beyond the secure possession of 
Tonquin. He maintains, with a certain temper, that “the 
affair of Bac-lé,"—that is, the premature attempt to occupy 
Langson, was an ambush arranged by the Chinese, and 
that therefore he must have an indemnity; but he hints 
that when the Americans proposed that the indemnity 
should be given up, he was not disinclined to that course, 
and only broke off negotiations because the Chinese, in a 
sudden fit of arrogance, demanded the surrender of Anam. 
He intends, he declares, to keep Formosa as security for the 
indemnity ; but he does not purpose to carry the system of 
coercion any further. In other words, he finds his policy of 
conquest expensive and exhausting, and does not venture even 
to consider—at all events, until after the elections—the 
straightforward but costly policy of marching on Pekin. 
The “directing classes” are more or less with him, but he 
sees that the body of the people are not; that the Radical 
leaders, including M. Clémenceau, who is not a peace man, 
are all against him ; and that, but for the fear his rivals feel of 
being compelled by their logic to abandon Tonquin, he would 
be overthrown. He hesitates, therefore, and temporises, and 
is not, in fact, in European eyes possessed of a solid power in 
France, but must “engineer” his policy through obstacles 
rather than pursue it frankly and energetically. On the other 
hand, the Chinese statesmen will gather from the debate that 
Pekin is in no present danger—the cardinal point with them ; 
that M. Ferry, at most, will only hold Formosa, which is in- 
visible to the body of their people ; that a pecuniary indemnity 
is not a sine qud non; that a large minority of Frenchmen ex- 
ceedingly dislike the protraction of the campaign; and that the 
Chinese Generals are fighting very well in Tonquin. The admis- 
sions of M. Ferry upon this last point are very curious indeed. 
He talked bravely of the restoration of order in Tonquin, but 
admired his “brave fellows” for facing such numbers; 





declared that it was not expedient for the Generals there 
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employed “to go too far from the centre of operations ;” 
but asserted that “daily victory was with them the 
normal condition of affairs.” That will be understood in 
China to mean that the Chinese leaders have penetrated to 
the centre of operations, that their troops are numerous, 
and that though unsuccessful they are daily renewing 
attacks in which they must gradually, whatever their 
own expenditure of men, wear the enemy down. The 
inevitable deduction from those arguments is that China has 
only to be passively obstinate to dictate her own terms, pro- 
vided she will give up Tonquin; and as her rulers have lately 
been ready to consent to that sacrifice, and as they find pas- 
sive obstinacy both pleasant and easy, they will continue in that 
course,—at least for some months to come. M. Ferry, there- 
fore, though he does not retire, stands still, and shakes a little. 

Apart from M. Ferry’s personal situation, the position of 
France in this affair cannot be satisfactory to her more far- 
sighted statesmen. Accident has revealed an unexpected flaw 
in her new armour. There is a distinct divergence of opinion 
between the directing classes, backed by a majority of Members, 
by the journalists of Paris, and by the Church, on the one 
side, and the body of the people on the other. The 
former are in favour of an aggressive policy in Asia, 
which, as Bishop Freppel explained in the debate, almost 
in the words recently used in the Spectator, would, if en- 
ergetically pursued, in no long time convert the group of 
kingdoms known collectively as Indo-China, into a French 
India, a splendid possession, not very difficult to govern. 
They urge this policy every day, and have so far committed 
the Government that it has occupied half Indo-China, and 
could, by doubling its local army, occupy the remainder. 
But to complete this design, and reign in peace, instead 
of winning “ daily victories,’ France must enter, or at least 
threaten, the Chinese capital, and at this point the body of 
the people step in. They have no objection to colonies, and 
will take Tonquin or any other country with pleasure ; but 
they will have no war with China, no grand expedition, no 
huge loan for any Asiatic purpose whatever. They are not 
quite strong enough or resolute enough to insist on retiring 
from Indo-China, or to compel a peace with China on the 
basis of the retention of Tonquin; but they are strong 
enough to limit the forces sent, to compel their Premier 
to adopt a waiting policy—imagine France out-waiting 
China, a panther out-waiting a tree!—and to prohibit 
absolutely the march on Pekin, without which the grand 
policy can never be carried out. They are strong 
enough to weaken the available army, and make the dis- 
posable fund a small one, that is for the special purpose to 
make of France a Power very much like Holland, equal to ad- 
ventures, but not to large or permanent conquests. The whole 
force of France can never be exerted under such circumstances ; 
and even if M. Ferry were a Napoleon, instead of a modernised 
Louvois, he could only keep on pottering, wasting men and 
money, and hoping that men to whom time has no meaning will 
at last get tired of the tedium of standing on the defensive. The 
divergence of opinions makes France weak, and we find no 
security that it may not frequently recur. The Government 
in France will always be able to pursue small projects with- 
out interference, for the politicians about it like activity, 
and gain, and prestige; while the electors will always be 
reluctant to make great sacrifices for what are to them nearly 
invisible ends. The Government may demand half Madagascar 
and batter down petty villages on the coast without remon- 
strance or even with applause, but if they proposed a march 
on Antananarivo they would be driven from power. That split- 
ting, so to speak, of the huge force of France, is a new element 
in politics, and is so far as we know without a parallel, unless 
it be in Holland, where the Government carries on wars 
in the East which the people will neither terminate nor 
adequately support. We have seemed recently to do the 
same thing in South Africa and Egypt; but then it has only 
been seeming, for the Government had only to propose large 
measures to find itself supported to its heart’s content. We 
suppose the way out for the French Ministry will be found 
some day in an enterprise which the people understand as well 
as the Government, or the rise of some Minister who is trusted 
even when he asks large sacrifices; but the change, the cordial 
‘union between leader and people, is not visible yet. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S TESTAMENT. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL has wisely guarded his 
: fame as a statesman against the various risks to which 
his projected journey to India might otherwise have exposed 


it, by confiding to the Pull Mall Gazette, on the eye fh 
departure, his view of the true development of Tory Dewi te 
under the enlarged franchise which he has done go oa 
force upon the acceptance of his leaders. This political ¢ 
ment which was published on Thursday will doubtlen 
illustrated in the future by the testator himself, if he ret . 
as we all hope he may, in perfect health, to contest one 
those great constituencies which the Reform Bills of f 
present Government are to establish. But if anything shoul 
happen in the meantime to divert Lord Randolph’s energ: 
from political life, the Tory leaders will no doubt satioek 
consult the record of his last political advice to their -_ 
whenever they see any signs of losing the breath of the aur 
popularis, and being becalmed in the high latitudes and fy i 
zone of Conservative traditions. 


Lord Randolph's first suggestion is that the Tories ough; 
to treat the basis of Local and Municipal Government jn th 
same generous way in which they have been compelled ty 
treat the basis of Parliamentary Government. In other words 
they should show unlimited confidence in the people ani 
spare neither pains nor money to achieve the solution of 
popular questions in a thoroughly popular way. As an illu. 
tration of what he means, he mentions the subject of th: 
proper housing of the people; and says, in speaking of the 
Tories :—‘ We are not hampered with any blind devotion 
to imaginary dictates of political economy, as the Whigs 
are; and we should not shrink from a large invest. 
ment of public money, and a large amount of State 
intervention, for the benefit of the masses of the people.” 
To this frank remark the Pall Mall interviewer very naturally 
replied that such a policy would take money, whereupon Loni 
Randolph opened his heart still more freely, and answered, 
—‘ Decidedly it would; and you must be prepared before 
many years are over—especially if the Pall Mall Gazette has 
its way about the Navy—to see the expenditure of the country 
up to £100,000,000. That is a serious outlook. But we Tories 
have a great card in reserve in the Fair-trade movement. 
oo ew No one need think of putting a tax on com anda 
duty on imported manufactures just by themselves; Fair. 
trade would be part of a general revision of the tariff in the 
interests of the revenue. What, for instance, if we greatly 
reduced the duty on tobacco and on tea? That and things 
like that would cover a multitude of new duties, The 
reductions would be immensely popular with the working. 
classes, and would, moreover, I do not doubt, bring in an 
increase of revenue itself.” In other words, Fair-trade is 
to be interpreted as meaning expressly protection on things 
which are produced in this country, in the first place; and, 
in the second place, this is to be rendered palatable to the 
consumers at large, by reducing largely the duties on articles 
not produced in this country, like tobacco and tea, wherever 
these are freely used by the working-classes. ‘Only make the 
luxuries of the working-classes cheap enough, and you may 
safely make their necessaries dear,’ appears to be this 
great statesman’s notion of true financial wisdom. You 
may safely tax the working-men’s bread, if you give them 
cheap tobacco; you may safely tax their meat, if you give 
them cheap tea. We only wonder he did not add that you 
may safely tax their clothes, if you give them cheap gin and 
whiskey. Lord Randolph's notion of greatly increasing the 
revenue by taking off duties which are not protective, and adding 
freely to duties which are, is one of those delightfully frank 
confessions of the true designs of the Fair-traders which, for- 
tunately for the public, dispel from time to time the mystery 
in which the designs of Mr. Ecroyd and Mr. Lowther are some- 
times veiled. Sir Stafford Northcote will be startled to find 
that one of the most influential of his followers is likely to be 
the first to urge him to raise the taxation to £100,000,000, in 
order to encourage the farmers to grow wheat where it is least 
profitable to grow it, manufacturers to charge high prices 
for what they can now sell profitably at low, and the labourers 
to economise in bread and meat what they spend in cigats 
and coffee. We have always held that Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s ignorance and rashness are almost unlimited; 
but this latest revelation of his views raises our impressil 
of these qualities to the point of sublimity, If he really 
thinks that by artificially stimulating the birth of all sorts 
of producing operations, carried on at a much greater cost 10 
this country than they could be carried on elsewhere, he wil 
increase the prosperity of the people of this country, he is quite 
capable of believing that by taxing knowledge he will stimu 
late study, or that by taxing locomotives he will stimula 





locomotion. His notion, too, that by this ruinous process of 
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‘ +» with nature, by putting an embargo on the use of 
es _ ani soci pam to stimulate the use of her 
- ao energies here, he will make the English people rich 
ae to build any number of destructive fleets, and to find 
a or in comfortable houses at no sacrifice to themselves, he 
the : of those many wiseacres who are always proposing 
— for getting more hay out of a field than there 
in it, by the happy device of first subtracting 
' ood bit from the amount actually there. Lord Randolph 
Charchill js very anxious to bribe the Democracy into good- 
humour with the Tories ; but his happy device for doing so, 
by making the whole nation poorer in order that there may be 
more to spend on the poorest class, is one of which he himself 
must monopolise the credit. ¥ 
And not only is he going to provide funds for bribing the 
oor by throwing the commerce of the country into confusion, 
but he proposes by the same happy means to obtain a great 
fund for bribing the Irish also into complacency. “ What about 
Ireland?” asked the Pall Mall's interviewer. “Ts there a 
Jesson to be learnt from Bismarck there also ? — Tf a large 
expenditure of money by the State on public works is Bis- 
marckian, yes,” replied the dauntless statesman. ‘ That would 
be an immediate and an enormous measure of pacification.” 
Is that money also to come out of the British taxpayer’s 
ket, or is Ireland to be encouraged by heavy taxation on 
her imports to produce for herself what she could much more 
cheaply import from other countries, and to find wealth to 
waste on public works out of the transaction ? We suppose the 
latter. Lord Randolph Churchill always has the courage of his 
logic; and clearly if it be a great service to meddle with all 
the natural laws of production in England, it must be a great 
service to follow suit in Ireland too. He would, doubtless, 
yestore to Ireland, at the cost of the Irish people, certain 
manufactures which, without protection, are hopeless on Irish 
soil, and by impoverishing the peasants, give a flickering pros- 
perity to a few speculative capitalists; and he would expect 
blessings, instead of curses, from the Ivish people as his re- 
ward, Lord Randolph Churchill’s political testament amounts 
then to this, —‘ Increase your expenditure recklessly, and apply 
it to bribing the poor by giving them comfortable houses at 
acheap rate, and a great Army and Navy to fascinate their 
imaginations. Find the money for this purpose by taxing 
their bread, and meat, and clothes. And tempt them to 
tolerate this unpleasant process by giving them the sweetmeat 
of cheap luxuries. Also do the same in Ireland on a liberal 
scale, And then you will have the millions throwing up their 
caps for the Tory Democracy.’ If this delicious programme 
does not do a good deal towards ending Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s career, the English people are not so sober a people 
as we give them credit for. It is a policy of bribe and brag, 
of which the means are to be provided by a policy of waste 
and muddle. If that be Tory-Democracy, Tory-Democracy 
will go out with a fiz in sober old England. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S LATEST DEFEAT. 

HE Person and the Parliament in Germany continue 
unable to agree. The first division in his newly- 
elected Reichstag taken on Wednesday must have been a 
severe blow to Prince Bismarck, whose attitude towards Par- 
liaments is so strange to English minds as sometimes to be 
misunderstood. He never quite gives up the attempt to form 
a Parliamentary majority. He is a Monarchist, not an Abso- 
lutist ; and his theory is, that while the Sovereign ought to 
be the pivot of power, a Parliament has rights, but ought 
never so to exercise them as to force the Sovereign to sur- 
render his own opinion. He said early las: Session, for 
example, that he did not even claim for his master the right 
of imposing a tax without Parliamentary consent; but he denied 
yesterday, in express words, the right of the Reichstag either to 
impose its will on a Minister, or to compel the Sovereign to dis- 
miss Ministers, ‘I will not,” were his words, “ suffer myself 
to be imposed on by any majority ;” and as to the Monarchy, 
“it ceases to deserve the name when the Monarch can be 
forced by a majority of his Parliament, and despite his veto 
power, to dismiss his Ministers.” It is, in fact, the “ Tudor 
Monarchy,” as we call it in England, which he regards as the 
true and desirable one ; and, as usual, he expresses his convic- 
tions with the roughest, not to say the most arrogant, plain- 
spokenness, Nevertheless, the Chancellor is at heart most 
anxious to secure support in Parliament. It is most galling to 
him to be able to govern all Germans, and to control the serious 
Politics of Europe, yet be unable to advance a step in the legis- 
lation he desires, or to prevent the hostile yotes, which he regards, 








from his view of himself as guardian of the Monarchy, almost as 
slaps in the face. He is, therefore, perpetually trying to bind 
together the disjointed groups into which the Reichstag is 
divided, so as to form a solid majority, such as supported him 
in 1871-75, when his victories were fresh, and supports him 
now on every military Bill. With every fresh election he 
fancies his chance is better ; and he is understood to have hoped 
that in this one he would be at last successful. The Centre 
might possibly waver, the Social Democrats might be con- 
ciliated by the Accident Insurance Bills, and the number of 
“ Conservatives,” who vote steadily, not for this or that party, 
but for the King’s Government, had actually increased. 

If he had any hope of a majority he was roughly unde- 
ceived. The Reichstag, not content with vetoing his pro- 
posals, insisted on giving the Chancellor orders, and passed 
what was really a direct defiance by a vote of two to one. The 
Liberals had introduced a Bill authorising the payment of 
Members for their services, alleging that this was the custom of 
the whole Continent, and particularly of Prussia ; that without 
payment Members could not come up from distant localities ; 
and that penniless candidates might often prove the very best 
representatives. The Chancellor resisted the proposal in a speech 
which, apart from its indiscreet exaltation of the Monarchy as 
against Parliament, was an able and even an adroit one, oi 
which a trained English debater would not have been ashamed. 
He tried to catch the well-to-do Members by prophesying, truly 
we should think, that the Bill would greatly encourage profes- 
sional politicians, who would, if paid, come up to Berlin, and by 
pertinacious talking render the Sessions intolerably long. He 
appealed to all Constitutionalists, by showing that the Con- 
stitution forbade the change, and that if the Constitution 
were touched anything might happen, even a revision of the 
‘Electoral Law. And he endeavoured to increase the dread of 
the Social Democrats, already so excited by the elections, by 
showing that the measure must be of necessity greatly in their 
interest. Finally, seeing, we imagine, that he made less 
impression than he expected, he addressed himself to the dis- 
like of sterile votes entertained by every Chamber, and 
promised almost in so many words that, be the majority what 
it would, the Emperor would exert his reserved power and 
veto the Bill. It was all of no use. The Liberals remained 
as hostile as the Centre, the Centre as hostile as the Social 
Democrats ; the three parties combined, and the Bill was passed 
over the Chancellor’s head by 180 to 99, a majority of nearly 
two to one, and nearly reaching a half of the whole 
Tiouse. A harsher and more direct rebuff was never 
given to a statesman ; and it was, of course, gravely accentu- 
ated by the fact that it was given by an entirely new Parlia- 
ment, and after a Speech from the Throne promising great 
things to the body of the labouring class, 

It is usual in England to say that these defeats of Prince 
Bismarck mean nothing, for he will still continue to govern; 
but the assertion, though in one way true, does not cover the 
whole ground. He will, of course, continue to govern ; but his 
government is rendered by his Parliamentary ill-success un- 
naturally harsh and imperfect,—harsh, because he comes to 
look on the people as enemies ; imperfect, because he cannot 
carry out half of his ideas, He will, for instance, renew the 
oppressive and useless anti-Socialist laws, which he might not 
do if Parliament were with him; and he cannot carry out his 
Colonial designs, because Parliament will not vote the neces- 
sary new money. Parliament may be quite right in its 
refusal—we are not disputing or affirming that—but the 
grand compensation for a Dictatorship, viz., the large and 
consistent policy which a great Dictator may follow, is 
thereby thrown away. Germany has during the dead- 
lock no domestic benefit from Prince Bismarck’s Dictator- 
ship. The Government goes on, but there is no improvement, 
any more than if it were directed by mere officials. On the 
other hand, during the same period Germany derives no 
benefit from her Parliament. It is powerless to act even in 
domestic matters, becomes practically irresponsible, and splits 
into groups which, if its votes produced action, could not last 
as independent bodies for a week. If their votes ever 
overthrew or produced a Ministry, parties must coalesce, 
or there would be anarchy, no Minister receiving more 
than a momentary support. There is no temptation to 
self-suppression when votes mean nothing; and without self- 
suppression a Parliament is merely a roomfull of separate and 
powerless units, which may all be in motion like motes in a 
sunbeam, and yet produce nothing whatever. The Dictator- 
ship is rendered sterile, and the Parliament sterile too, though 
both exist in order that they may produce good. Take, for 
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example, Colonial policy, now so interesting to Germans, and 
in a less degree to the world at large. Prince Bismarck 
says he thinks a number of tropical dependencies would 
be very beneficial to the German people, and that if certain 
steam lines are subsidised he can get them. Par'iament does 
not reject the policy, has no means of rejecting it, perhaps 
does not disapprove it ; but, on account of the general quarrel, 
refuses the essential subsidy. That is sterility, surely. Or 
take the much more important point, the production in 
Germany of men competent to rule and guide. Prince 
Bismarck does not produce them. Restless at heart, and 
doubtful alike of the continued favour both of the Hohen- 
zollerns and the people, he suppresses every man who 
rises, lest perchance, rising still higher, he should thwart 


or should supplant him. There are more new Generals 
of ability on the Staff, where the Chancellor is power- 
less, than new statesmen in the Departments, where he is 
all-powerful. On the other hand, the Parliament, doomed to 
inaction, produces no new leaders, until, as the old ones die 
off or retire hopeless and wearied, there are no first-class 
men, still less men who could take office, coming for- 


ward to replace them. Let any man outside Germany 


try to name a first-class civilian in high office, or a 
Parliamentarian who would obtain a seat in an English 
Cabinet. Yet what can injure an Empire more than a decline 
in the number of its servants who are at once prominent, com- 
petent, and trusted by the people? It is as vain to say that 
the collision between the two Powers which paralyses both is 
not injurious, as to say that catalepsy is not injurious. The 
patient does not die, and may recover, but life cannot be 
arrested even temporarily without some permanent loss, 





THE ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT. 


H™ is an Act, of a purely social and economic character, 

passed by the consent of both Houses and all parties in 
a busy and bitter Session, and which is pre-eminently an Act 
carrying into practice those benevolent aspirations for the 
benefit of the working-classes, and especially of the agricultural 
labourer, so uniformly professed by squires and landowners. 
Yet, owing to the persistent hostility of the landowners, and 
farmers, and parsons, and lawyers, who dominate the agricul- 
tural districts, and the obstructive immovability of the Charity 
Commission, who were at their own request specially set to 
superintend its working, this beneficent Act has proved almost 
a dead-letter. 

The Act was but a small matter in itself. Scattered through- 
out England far and wide, existing at one time in nearly every 
parish in England, and in some parishes by dozens, were 
Charities established for the purpose of what are now commonly 
known as doles. The doles consisted of gifts,—sometimes of 
money, but more often of bread, fuel, clothing, and the like. 
With few exceptions (among whom, by-the-way, Mr. Jesse 
Collings is one), every one is convinced of the absolute harmful- 
ness of these dole-charities; and under the Endowed Schools Acts 
the Commissioners have express powers to divert them to educa- 
tional purposes. Mr. Collings, therefore, saw an opportunity 
for making useful and beneficial what most people think 
useless or harmful, Under an old Act of 1832, amended in 
1873, Trustees were empowered to let in allotments of not 
more than one acre, lands which, under Enclosure Acts, had 
been set aside for the benefit of the poor for fuel, or in lieu of 
rights of fuel; but the poor were to be industrious, of good 
character (which mostly meant not Dissenters or Radicals), 
and legally settled in the parish, Mr. Collings’ Act was called 
the Allotments Extension Act, because it took up the principle 
thus laid down. It extended the principle to all dole- 
charity lands not used as recreation-grounds, and included in 
the persons benefited all “ cottagers, labourers, and others” 
residing in the parish or adjoining parishes, without regard to 
character or legal “settlement ;” and, above all, it made 
letting in allotments compulsory, instead of discretionary, 
with the Trustees. Provision was made for due notice being 
given to the labourers of their rights under the Act, and 
directions given as to the terms on which the lettings were to 
be made. Originally it was proposed that if the Trustees 
neglected or refused to put the Act in force, or made rules 
for letting which the labourers objected to, the labourers 
might apply summarily to the County-Court Judge of the 
district. This proposal the Charity Commissioners strongly 
objected to; and at their instance an amendment was inserted 
in the House of Lords (ever ready to spoil a measure dis- 
approved by landlords) to give the jurisdiction over the 








. . a 
Trustees to the Commissioners themselves. At the same ti 
through Lord Colchester, then a Charity Commissioner the: 
“1: ae: 9 the 
opposed the Bill itself. That opposition they have appare tL 
extended to the Act when passed; and if they haye “ 
actively and of malice aforethought obstructed its workin 
they have neglected and minimised their functions under it 
As a public department charged with the supervision of loa 
authorities, it was certainly to be expected of them that 
tbe Board of Trade or the Local Government Board ae 
similar cases, they should send out notices to the Treva 
telling them that the Act had been passed, showing them their 
duties under it, and suggesting the best way of carrying it ints 
effect. As a matter of fact, they did nothing. They say in 
defence they are not a roving Commission, nor a Commisgion 
of Inquiry; that they are a Court of Conciliation, and that jt 
is their business to wait till set in motion by others, This 
answer will not hold good. In one case that was brought 
before them three charities were concerned. Of one, the Com. 
missioners already had cognisance, but the other two they either 
did not know of, or, at all events, the accounts of the Trustees 
had not been sent as required by the Charitable Trust 
Acts. At once the Commission is in action. Eager, with 
all the eagerness of a good Judge, to amplify their jurisdic. 
tion, they write to the labourers for the names of the Trustees 
and demand from the Trustees their accounts. But while the 
Commission thus took action over the accounts, the interests 
of the labourers are treated as of secondary importance, 
These poor men had begun agitating for the allotments in 
March, 1883 ; yet, even on July 5th of this year, the Trustees 
had done nothing to let the men have them, and the Com. 
missioners had not exercised their powers of compulsion, 

In general, even when the Commission was set in action 
from outside, they took the narrowest and most technical 
views possible of their powers and duties. They refused to 
correspond with Mr. Collings and his Allotments Extension 
Association on behalf of the labourers, on the ground that they 
could not correspond with two people at once, though, asa rule, 
the labourers were too ignorant and unlettered to write the 
necessary letters themselves. When, on one occasion, the 
labourers did write, they told them they could only receive 
communications on foolscap paper. In the Paignton case, 
the Commissioners actually passed, or omitted to examine and 
disallow, rules drawn up by the Trustees, which were acknow- 
ledged by Sir S. Fitzgerald to be in two important points pro- 
bably ultra vires, while on a third point they were so 
palpably illegal that he himself pointed it out as a reason for 
assuming that they had never been before the Commission at 
all. In many cases they have allowed the Trustees to make 
rules demanding half a year’s rent in advance, though the Act 
conspicuously differed from that of 1873 by omitting any 
power to demand rent in advance, and it has never been 
the practice of Trustees of Charity-lands to demand rent in 
advance from the farmers or parsons to whom they are 
generally let. The result has been to impose a heavy fine on 
the men, and in some cases to prevent their taking the allotments 
at all. In nearly every case, even when the Commission have 
eventually aided the men, they have done so under pressure and 
after great delay. Yet to these poor men, though it is not, per- 
haps, a case of life and death, it is yet a case, as Mr. Collings puts 
it, of the difference between semi-starvation and comparative 
ease. The Commissioners plead over-pressure. It is not to be 
wondered at that an office presided over by Sir S. Fitzgerald 
should make that plea, for he clearly knows next to nothing 
of what goes on in his own office, and made a most foolish 
figure when cross-examined even as to generalities. If it were 
not for the energy, intelligence, and good-sense of Mr. Longley, 
itis difficult to see how the office would get through any work 
at all. But it is clear, from the tone even of his evidence, 
that he dislikes the Act. He regards it as inimical to the 
first duty of the Commission,—the preservation of the Charity 
property. Yet general experience, not only in other 
countries but in England, is in favour of the superior pro- 
ductiveness, and therefore higher rents, of allotments and spade- 
husbandry generally. The argument from loss is certainly not 
supported by facts. In nearly every caso the rents have been 
raised far in excess of the rates and outgoings to be met. Thus 
in one case, in which a Canon was acting-Trustee, he would do 
nothing except under pressure, and then covertly demanded 4 
rise of 50 per cent., and eventually obtained a rise of 3 
fraction under 33 per cent., in the rent of the land 
Again, the Commission has shown itself invincibly reluctant 
to exercising its powers of compulsion and punishment of the 
Trustees, even in cases of gross misconduct. Numerous casts 
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a 
were brought forward and admitted in which the Trustees 
would not put the Act in force where the lands had been let 
to their own relations or even to themselves. At Fishlake, 
at Adderbury, at Cloudesley Courbett, and at Holy Cross, the 
lands were let to relatives of the Trustees; and in some of these 
cases the letting was wholly illegal, as it took place after the 
men had applied for the lands, and the Commissioners had 
said they ought to have them. At Lavenham, two Trustees, 
at Bampton and at Bletchington, the parsons, who were 
Trustees, were in possession of the lands themselves. In none 
of these cases did the Commissioners make any but the mildest 
complaint of the gross breach of trust which the Trustees had 
committed. ‘ ; 

Perhaps the most effective confirmation of the charges 
levelled against the Commissioners was the Return put in by 
them to show how active they had been. It appears that 156 
cases have been before them. Of the whole number of cases, 
fifty-five came from Norfolk and Suffolk ; nine, the next highest 
number, from the small county of Warwick. It is a curious 
coincidence that Mr. Jesse Collings is Member for Ipswich, and 
his Association has its head-quarters in Birmingham, county 
Warwick. 

Into the conduct of the Trustees we have not space to 
enter. To judge from the behaviour and evidence of two 
persons from Ivinghoe, that conduct is founded on the disgust 
of the lords of land and employers of farm-labour at the 
labourers being endowed with rights by Act of Parliament, and 
daring to enforce them. Their conduct makes one thing clear. 
It is essential that the Commissioners should revolutionise 
their system of selecting Trustees. The Trusts should either be 
vested in the representative local authorities, when we get them, 
or the Trustees should be themselves a body of elected repre- 
sentatives, directly responsible to the ratepayers ; and the local 
authority should be given a locus standi before the Commis- 
sioners, and some direct relation to the Trustees. As for the 
Allotments Act itself, it is clear that it needs amendment in 
the direction of stringency. Meanwhile, however, the Com- 
missioners ought not to be whitewashed, as they have partially 
been, by the Select Committee. There is no doubt they have 
not worked the Act as they ought to have worked it. But as 
they now have “ seisin ” of the matter, and have been awakened 
toasense of their responsibilities, it would be undesirable to 
devolve their duties on any one else. The Act needs extension 
{o all Charity-lands, and ultimately, we may hope, to ecclesias- 
tical lands also. It opens the one practical loophole of escape 
for the labourer from the condition of a landless man, Fairly 
and freely worked, it would effect a beneficent revolution in the 
condition of the agricultural population, and would doubly 
benefit the country,—first, by reducing pauperism through self- 
help and industry; and next, by largely increasing the fund 
for relieving real misfortune, and above all, for promoting 
education. 





AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


pt ee to the very end of last Session the cause of Australian 
\Y Federation seemed as prosperous as its best friends could 
wish it to be. It was advancing in the Colonies and advancing in 
England. It was known, indeed, that it had but a lukewarm 
friend in the Secretary of State; but the Colonies are accus- 
tomed to lukewarmness at the Colonial Office, and the cause 
has not yet been discovered which could evoke heat in Lord 
Derby. But after the customary official douche had been 
allowed for, everything was going well. The framers of the 
scheme had prudently provided that the consent of any four 
Colonies should be sufficient to bring it into operation, and the 
consent of five had been obtained. In Victoria, in Queens- 
‘and, in Tasmania, in Southern and Western Australia, 
Federation had been adopted, either unanimously or by large 
majorities. New South Wales, indeed, and New Zealand, 
hung back; but in the latter, parties are so equally balanced, 
and Ministries are consequently so unstable, that for the present 
the Colony is incapable of having an opinion upon any subject, 
While in the former, the Opposition is shown only by one House 
of the Legislature, and there, as has since been proved, goes no 
turther than a desire to postpone the question for the present, 
and goes even so far as this only by a majority of one. 
Federation has certainly not been a failure in Canada; yet the 

ominion does not even now embrace all the North-American 
Colonies, When the Dominion was founded, other Colonies 
held aloof from it; but all, save one, have since found it to 
their interest to come in. The advocates of Federation had 
good reason therefore to think that a subject of this import- 
ance, and one so entirely removed from party politics, might 





be dealt with even at the fag-end of a Session. The 
Government were of this mind also. When Parliament 
had not many more hours to sit, Mr. Gladstone offered to 
introduce the Federation Bill, and to carry it through both 
Houses in the short interval that still remained; and it was 
only the unwillingness of the Opposition front bench to pass a 
Bill which they had not examined that stood in the way. 
Even the Recess, full as it was of other interest, seemed at 
first to have done no injury to Australian Federation. Deter- 
mined, as Mr. Gladstone has shown himself, to keep the 
Autumn Session clear for its special work, he at first made an 
exception in favour of this particular Bill. That was named by 
him, only a week or two back, as one of the few measures which 
it might be possible to get passed before Christmas; and as 
neither House has had enough to do to stand in the way of 
an adjournment from one Monday to another, there seemed no 
reason why this should not be done. 


Or rather, there seemed no reason down to Monday last. On 
that day it appeared that there was abundant reason, though 
hardly of a kind that will be satisfactory to the Australians. 
We were all wrong, it turns out, in thinking that this is 
a Bill to enable the Australian Colonies to confederate. The 
word “confederate” is “too wide.” The draft Bill which 
was—vwas, it will be seen, not is—under consideration is 
nothing of the kind. It is a Bill to “ enable them to establish 
simply a Federal Council for the purpose of dealing with 
certain questions of common interest, leaving Colonial institu- 
tions intact.” As such, Mr. Gladstone told the House of 
Commons on Monday, “it is more limited than what is com- 
monly understood by Confederation.” Mr. Gladstone is a 
master of words, and it is rash to differ from him as to the 
meaning of political terms. We venture, nevertheless, to say 
that the Bill in question does establish precisely ‘ what 
is commonly understood by Confederation.” Mr. Gladstone 
speaks as though the fact that it leaves Colonial institu- 
tions intact were in some way inconsistent with this 
object. If the answer to Sir H. Holland and Mr. 
O’Connor had been his own, if it had not been merely 
put into his mouth, perhaps into his hands, by the Colonial 
Office, we feel sure that he would never have said this. He 
knows perfectly well that if the Bill did not leave Colonial 
institutions intact, it would not be a Confederation Bill. Are 
the United States less a Confederation because State institu- 
tions are left intact ? A Bill which swept away the institutions 
of the separate Colonies would not be a Bill enabling them to 
confederate, but a Bill enabling them to substitute one Colony 
of Australia for many. Nor does the fact that the object of 
the Bill is to “ establish simply a Federal Council for the pur- 
pose of dealing with certain questions of common interest ” in 
the least divest the plan of its federating character. Whether 
the machinery devised for dealing with certain questions of 
common interest be a Federal Legislature or a Federal Council 
may be of great moment as regards the success of the scheme, 
but it is of no moment at all as regards its purpose, That is 
determined by the nature of the question with which the Federal 
authority, be it Council or Legislature, is empowered to 
deal, There is no room for any uncertainty upon this head. 
The powers of the proposed Federal Council are large enough 
in all conscience. Indeed, when the scheme was first put 
forward, the feeling in this country was chiefly one of doubt 
whether communities so large and so rapidly increasing as the 
several Australian Colonies would consent to delegate so large 
a part of their authority to so limited a body. That five out 
of the seven have already done so, while the consent of the 
other two is only a question of time, is the best possible testi- 
mony to the hold that the Federal idea has taken of them. 
But even the Bill, as limited by Mr. Gladstone’s new con- 
ception of it, is no longer treated as urgent. “There is such 
a Bill,’"—that much he admits. But “it is tolerably clear 
that if it were introduced, it would require amendment in 
certain respects.” Why is this clear now, when it was not 
clear last August, nor even at the beginning of the present 
month? In August, if the Opposition had consented, the Govern- 
ment were willing to pass the Bill in three days. Almost in 
the middle of November they were still of opinion that it might 
be passed in the Autumn Session. It is only on November 
25th that they discover that it will require amendment in 
certain respects, and that it will be “ more convenient to have 
these amendments considered in concert with the Colonies ” 
before the Bill is introduced in the Imperial Parliament. 
What would have happened, we wonder, if the Bill had been 
passed as it stood in August last? In that case, perhaps, the 


need for amendment would never have been detected. 
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We shall not say anything at present about the effect 
which this news will produce in Australia. There may, we 
fear, be only too many opportunities of handling this side of 
the question. All we care to dwell on now is the paralysing 
action of the Colonial Office under its present chief upon other 
Departments of the Government. Mr. Gladstone’s answer to 
Sir H. Holland and Mr. O’Connor was exactly the answer 
which an indifferent Department returns to a_ trouble- 
some deputation. It tells the Australian Colonies that 
they have overstated their case, that what they ask 
for can only be granted with many modifications, and 
they must talk the matter over with the officials once more 
before Parliament can be troubled about it. This was not 
Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards Australian Federation last 
summer; it was not his attitude towards it three weeks ago ; 
and it can hardly be doubted that the cause of a change so 
sudden and so complete, has been the discovery that the 
Colonial Office is not yet ready—left to itself will never be 
ready—to take the responsibility of giving effect to the 
Australian wishes. The whole future relation of Australia with 
the Mother-country may be imperilled by Lord Derby’s irreso- 
lution, because, when the Prime Minister has other important 
business to think about, he is more likely to be infected by 
that irresolution than to show in his own person the deter- 
mination which is needed to overrule it. 








ADAMS versus COLERIDGE. 

W* confess ourselves gravely dissatisfied with the tone of 

public comment upon the Coleridge Libel Case. In the 
first place, the enormous importance given to the case, the 
minute reporting, the extra editions, the leading articles, the 
letters from Jurors, the letters from friends, all reveal not only a 
delight in malicious gossip about known people which is of itself 
base, but a disposition to make of the opinion of the market- 
place an appellate tribunal, which might be fatal to the passion- 
less administration of justice, If the Coleridge family had been 
well-to-do merchants, we should not have heard a word of it all, 
and the case would hardly have excited comments even in the 
professional journals. Cases exactly like it occur in the country 
every day, the letters produced being sometimes of the mostsavage 
character, yet they evoke none of this fuss, which is, in fact, 
due solely to an unreasonable suspicion that when a Judge is 
concerned no Judge will do impartial justice. Why not? Do 
all Judges love one another,—Lords Lyndhurst and Campbell, 
for example,—or can Lord Coleridge promote or depose Mr. 
Justice Manisty? What has the latter unlucky old gentle- 
man, who certainly was a sound lawyer once, done to bring 
down this torrent of newspaper indignation on his unhappy 
head? He has “shown bias,” it is said, by ruling-out 
irrelevant allusions to parties not in Court a little too imperi- 
ously. But all Judges just now are plainly inclined to these 
rulings, which tend to suppress a frightful and growing abuse, 
—the coercion of defendants or plaintiffs by threats that if they 
go on with their legal proceedings, all manner of dirty linen 
shall be washed in public. We have noticed the new tone in 
such rulings several times lately; and if obscure people are 
entitled to the benefit of it—which nobody denies—why are not 
the Coleridge family also entitled? Just because the public 
enjoys a scandal, as the old lady enjoyed her murders, and 
hates to be done out of it, either by justice or by pity. 
But then, it is whispered, look at the motive, the fellow-feeling 
of one Judge for another. Nonsense! Judges are as jealous as 
other great officers ; and Sir H. Manisty and Lord Coleridge have 
notoriously maintained contrary opinions against each other, 
with an acerbity which, if healthy, does not conduce to over- 
friendship. But then, it is urged, the Judge overrode the Jury. 
What are Juries, that they shonld not be overridden when they 
are wrong? If that is such a heinous offence, it is one which is 
committed every day, often with the delighted approval of the 
public, which, on occasion, likes very much tosee the “twelve honest 
men” sent back to see if they cannot reconcile their opinions with 
the evidence. That Mr. Justice Manisty mismanaged the case is 
likely enough—Judges and great Barristers are always mis- 
managing cases, in the opinion of critics—but nobody contends 
that he has acted illegally, and that is the point at issue. It would 
have been wiser, no doubt, to nonsuit the plaintiff if there was no 
evidence to go to the Jury, but the decision not being illegal, who 
has been injured by the unwise course adopted? Mr. Bernard 
Coleridge may have been, for he loses the protection which, if, 
as lawyers say, a nonsuit was the usual course, the Judge should 


a 
have afforded him, but certainly Mr. Adams is not, He 
obtained the most perfect clearance he could obtain from a Jury’ 
verdict; and if the verdict is upheld he will, without anew trial ang 
doubled expenses, obtain three times the damages given on the 
same day toa blameless old lady of seventy for being accused of 
adultery. As for the injury to the Jurors of which they complain 
so piteously, it consists, at the outside, in their being over. 
ridden by the authority legally invested with the power to over. 
ride them, just as Mr. Justice Manisty may himself be Over. 
ridden by the Court of Appeal. That the Judge, in his gu. 
prise and chagrin, was a great deal too short and peremptory, 
and avoided the detailed explanation of the law which he shoulj 
have given, is true; but if a Judge is to be declared dishonest 
because he has been, on one occasion, a little bad-mannered or 
ill-tempered, the authority of the Judicial Bench will soon be at 
alow ebb. As long as a Judge does not blunder into an illegality 
an occasional blunder must be allowed to him as to all human 
beings. 

The second point on which we are discontented is the obvions 
inclination of the public, and, as we believe, of the J ury, 80 far 
as they reveal themselves in their ill-judged letters to the 
Telegraph, to inflict damages on Mr. Bernard Coleridge for using 
ill-conditioned, and, indeed, extraordinarily violent, language to 
his sister. We have not the slightest intention of defend. 
ing his letter, which, whatever the provocation received or 
imagined—and women can be at least as provoking as 
men—altogether transgressed etiquettes necessary to keep 
society together, as well as that supreme etiquette which 
teaches us that, as women cannot defend themselves by 
force, their offences are not to be punished by words 
which are equivalent to bludgeons. But Mr. Bernard Coleridge 
was not being prosecuted for writing an angry letter to his 
sister, nor is a fine of three thousand pounds a proper penalty 
for such an offence. Juries in such cases ought to be as much 
bound by law as Judges are, and not at their own discretion to 
inflict the “ cruel and unusual fines ” which are expressly declared 
to be contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, but are, we regret 
to see, again becoming part of the machinery of the law. Mr.B, 
Coleridge’s condition of mind towards his sister had nothing to 
do with the question before the Court, which was solely whether 
there was such evidence of legal malice on his part towards Mr, 
Adams as should suffice to override his undoubted privilege of 
cautioning his sister against her suitor in any terms he could 
honestly use. Defendant’s bearing in his letters was a question of 
manners, and not of law; and has been misused in the most decided 
way to incline the public towards a verdict which the Judge, 
until overruled, has adjudged to be in defiance of the law. 8o 
far from “ equality ” being vindicated by this course, we venture 
to say that if a working carpenter were fined a year’s wages, 
for expressing himself too savagely in a letter of advice to his 
sister, every newspaper would be full of condemnations of the 
“oppressive” Judge. Yet that is precisely the offence which 
public opinion is committing, so far as it justifies the verdict 
by adducing the savage tone of the letter to Miss Coleridge as 
proof of Mr. Coleridge’s legal malice against Mr. Adams. 

And, finally, we dislike the visible tendency of the public 
to restrict the area of privilege, and insist that every 
body shall write to their nearest relatives, and those they 
are most bound to protect, as carefully and guardedly 
as if they were lawyers stating their reasons for dismiss- 
ing a clerk. The reason for a law of libel is the happi- 
ness of society, and society is gravely injured when the 
naturalness and unrestraint of family intercourse is need- 
lessly restricted. It is absolutely necessary in all such inter- 
course to state impressions, very often without giving 
reasons for them; and to make such impressions penal offences 
—for such they are made in practice, by straining the law of 
libel—tends only to destroy the little spontaneity left in the 
world. Isa father never to warn his daughter that he thiaks 
her lover no gentleman, or a partner to warn his firm that he 
considers an intending debtor a rogue, without being compelled 
to secure legal evidence, and producible evidence, for his Ww 
favourable judgment? There must be occasions on which 

the simplest and most direct view of duty demands that 
libels shall be written; and it must often happen that 
the libels shall be both unproved and unproveable. Is 4 
father never to write to his son,—‘I know that man to bea 
thief, I know it by the look in his eyes,” without being heavily 
fined? The publication of any such caution would, of cours 
be monstrous; but, then, who is responsible for the publicatios 
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the father, who is discharging a duty—carelessly, it may be, 
pat in good-faith—or the son, who shows, and therefore 
publishes, the letter, as an illustration of his father’s temper 
or weak-mindedness ? it seems to us that where there is so 
strong a bond of reciprocal duty that not to give advice 
would be shameful, the moral offence of publication, where 
there is any, rests with the receiver who shows the letter, instead 
of destroying it, and not with the original writer. Why should 
it be shown, except under guarantee of secrecy? Household 
ponds are weak enough already, without weakening them still 
farther by restricting communication, and enabling any angry 
man or woman, who is annoyed with a privileged letter, to 
inflict a lawsuit on its writer as a penalty; that is, in fact, to 
inflict any fine which a Jury may take it into its head, 
often a thick sort of head, ought to be inflicted. Surely 
the freedom of correspondence is restricted enough by the 
modern habit of inordinate publication, without desiring to 
whittle away, as the trial under discussion tends to do, the pro- 
tection of the law of privilege. Suppose Mr. Bernard Coleridge 
had said to his sister everything contained in the incriminated 
letter abont Mr. Adams, could anything have been done to him 
forin that way doing hisduty ? Nothing; but because he writes 
his accusations, and adds ill-tempered words to his sister, public 
opinion is inclined, and the Jury tried hard, to fine him 
$3,000. And this, although he not only never published the 
letter, but never wished it published. We see neither justice 
nor wisdom in such a straining of the intention of the law, which 
isclearly that a letter written in good-faith to a close relative on 
an important subject of interest to both parties cannot be made 
the subject of a legal action. 


SIR ANDREW CLARK ON HEALTH. 
{IR ANDREW CLARK, in his lecture on Monday to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Aldersgate Street, 
defined health as the state “in which existence in itself is a joy, 
in which it is a delight to see, to hear, to think, and to be; in 
which men are able to discharge the duties of life, to bear the 
trials of life, to resist the temptations of evil, and to go on the 
journey of life, getting and giving joy.” Well, if that be health, 
how very few persons ever are in health at all! Very few of us 
would think of going to a physician solely on the ground that 
the sensitiveness of the ear to harsh noises gives us a great deal 
of trouble; that the duties of life often weigh us down; that 
_ we do not enjoy a frost-fog ; and that dressing every morning is 
insupportably tedious; nor, we think, would Sir Andrew venture 
to prescribe for a patient whose symptoms were not more serious 
than these. Nevertheless, no doubt, his would be the best ideal 
of physical health that could be imagined, if it were really true 
that the redundant elasticity of the bodily functions is the 
best test of their soundness of condition. But is it not 
often true that a redundance of vitality such as gives the 
savour and brightness to life,—that overspill of life which con- 
stitutes joy.—is found in great perfection in those who are 
not constitutionally strong, who are more in danger of breaking 
down under a very slight strain than those who have no such 
overspill of vital energy? For example, there can, we think, be 
no doubt that joy, in its brightest form, is commonest in 
the young, and quite as common in the young who never live 
to be old, as it is in the young who are destined for a long 
life of wear and tear and for the successful bearing of 
maby burdens. Indeed, there is a common enough im- 
pression, though we will not answer for its truth, that 
the temperament which enjoys least is that which will 
endure most, that the vital strength which does not easily 
pass into the ebullition of enjoyment, is that which is 
destined to remain longest in the moil and toil of labour 
and duty. Is the case of Carlyle, who creaked and groaned 
under dyspepsia for over eighty-four years, so uncommon a 
case P Doubtless, no one would think of speaking of him as 
an illustration of health; but was there not in him more of the 
essence of bodily health than in Keats, who probably enjoyed far 
more in his short life than ever Carlyle did in his long one, but 
who died at twenty-five, or than Kirke White, who died at twenty- 
one? Perhaps Sir Andrew Clark would say that health is one 
thing, and strength another; and that while joy in living is 
the definite criterion of health, it is not at all a criterion of 
tenacity or strength. But is joy in living the criterion even 
of health in all kinds of organisations alike? Is it not true 
that one disease, and that sometimes a mortal disease, leaves 
the overspill of joy almost unaffected; while another, without the 








smallest deadliness, will extinguish, while it lasts, every possi- 
bility of joy ? Every one knows how much of radiance of life 
consumption often admits, and how much of gloom is due to 
very slight affections of the liver. Surely, the greater number 
of medical men would hardly subscribe to Sir Andrew Clark’s 
doctrine, that in all kinds of constitutions, joy in living is the 
criterion of health. Excess of vital energy which does not 
consume itself in any form of action, frequently bubbles over in 
mere delight ; but surely there may be no such excess in many 
constitutions in which the balance of perfect health is still 
maintained. A constitutional gloom sometimes besets persons 
who in every other respect are absolutely healthy, persous in 
whom no change of air, or scene, or occupation would produce 
for any appreciable duration of time that ebullition of spirits 
which alone can be properly called joy in living. 

Probably, however, the best evidence that joy in living is not 
the sure token of healtb, and that it is often found in a condition of 
deficient health, and is more or less absent in a condition which no 
one would think of describing as disease,—is that the very excess in 
eating and in wine-drinking which Sir Andrew Clark so wisely and 
justly discourages, has certainly been promoted chiefly by the desire 
to taste that joy in living which Sir Andrew insists on as the 
criterion of health. On festive occasions the chief races of the world 
have generally over-eaten themselves, and, till quite recently, have 
habitually over-drnnk themselves to a degree that is quite dis- 
gusting; nor can there be any doubt that the festive impulse 
has led them into both kinds of excess. Sir Andrew Clark says 
most justly that no one ought to satiate himself at any meal. 
As Richardson’s “ Clarissa” (who was, by the way, condemned 
by the instinct of the author to an early death), always rose 
from table feeling still a little hungry, so Sir Andrew Clark 
would have us all feel, as we leave the dinner-table, that we 
should have liked to eat something more which we had had 
the resolution to deny ourselves. Well, we have not the 
slightest doubt that that would be the wisest possible course in 
the interests of health. But we feel equally sure that it would 
not be the course most favourable to the overflow of good- 
fellowship. Apparently, in all ages the instincts of society have 
inclined men to eat and drink rather more in company than 
they would think of taking in private,—feeling, we suppose, that 
what Sir Andrew Clark describes as joy, is more likely to be 
an outcome of convivial satiety than of the diet most conducive 
to health. Health, as Sir Andrew Clark states the matter, 
requires that the body should not be fed up to the point to 
which appetite points. But conviviality, apparently, requires 
at the very least that it should be fed fully up to that 
point, so that the sense of good-cheer may overtlow 
with something of exuberance. But is not that saying in 
another way that they who consult health most carefully 
have to sacrifice something, not merely in the way of physical 
appetite, but in the way of redundant vitality? For the 
moment at least, our vitality is more stimulated by satiety than 
by the moderate abstinence which best confirms the health; and 
it is the temporary stimulus to vitality, not the precautionary 
restraint placed upon it, which effervesces in the kind of 
emotion that we call joy. Not only, then, do we believe that a 
life sapped by disease may be more joyous than many a per- 
fectly sound life, but we believe also that the kind of ebullition 
of feeling in which joy is chiefly expressed is often promoted by 
somewhat exceeding the line of true temperance in relation both 
to food and wine. Indeed, if Sir Andrew Clark’s inner view 
were acted upon, what is called stimulus would be struck out of 
the list of ordinary drinks altogether. And if that were to be 
so, we may be very sure that a great deal of what the human 
race has hitherto regarded as joy, would go with it. 


The more we consider ‘the facts of the case, the more clear 
does it seem to us that a tendency for vitality to flood 
us with the consciousness of well-being, is essential to 
joyousness; but that the life which keeps all supertluous 
vitality fully employed, is the life most conducive to health 
in the mature. In healthy children and young people it is im- 
possible, and would be dangerous if it were possible, to use up all 
their vitality in practical work; and hence in healthy children and 
young people a certain amount of joyousness is natural, anda good 
sign, though even in their case it may well happen that those 
whose vitality overflows most easily in this way, are not 
really the fittest for the hard work of life. But in the middle- 
aged and old, it is almost certain that there will be no great redun- 
dancy of vitality to spare for this purpose, unless there be also a 
redundancy ia the supplies of food and stimulus, which cannot 
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but react dangerously on the health. Hence, we rather think 
that Sir Andrew Clark has made a mistake in making joyous- 
ness the explicit “note” of health. Doubtless, it is the 
tendency of most diseases to dispel joyousness; but it is by 
no means the uniform tendency of health to restore it. There 
is such a phenomenon as unusual gaiety on the very eve 
of a fatal illness,—when popular superstition speaks of the 
doomed man as being “ fey,”—a gaiety due, we suppose, to that 
redundancy of vitality which incipient fever sometimes seems 
at all events to stimulate. We should think, then, that, 
to some moderate extent, the cultivation of health means 
indifference to the number and intensity of joyous emotions, 
and that the maximum of joyousness will be attained at a 
point where the strict regimen of health will have been over- 
stepped. Indeed, with great deference we venture to suggest 
that this is the real point to which the tenour of Sir Andrew 
Clark’s own most weighty advice would itself point. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SECOND CHAMBERS. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—When writing an article on “ Second Chambers,” which 
appears in the Contemporary Review for this month, and which 
you did me the honour to notice three weeks ago, I addressed to 
Mr. Schurz, of New York—formerly Senator from Missouri, 
and subsequently Secretary of the Interior in Mr. Hayes’s 
Administration—some questions regarding the working of the 
double-Chamber system in the United States. His reply, which 
arrived too late to be used in the article referred to, may have 
some interest for your readers, and I enclose it in case you think 
fit to publish it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atheneum Club, November 26th. 


“ New York, November 9th, 1884. 

“ Dear Mr. Brycre,—As to the double-Chamber system in our 
Constitutions, Federal and State, it may be said not to be a subject 
of discussion at all in this country. It is generally looked upon as a 
natural—I might say as a matter-of-course—part of our political 
arrangements ; so much so, indeed, that a proposition to abolish it, 
ever. when coming from a respectable quarter, would scarcely find 
any serious consideration. On the whole, I think the popular judg- 
ment is right in this respect. The double-Chamber system, as we 
have it in our State Legislatures, was designed principally to prevent 
hasty and ill-considered legislation; and this it has done and is doing 
—of course, not always, but in a sufficient measure to keep itself in 
favour with the people. Now and then a Senate is criticised as 
assuming airs or as grasping for power, and that sort of thing,— 
sometimes, as in the case of the Senate of the United States, not 
quite unjustly ; but these thicrgs have never gone so far as to make 
the system, as such, in any degree obnoxious, or unpopular, or to affect 
the general appreciation of its usefulness. It may also be said that the 
Upper Houses, in Congress as well asin State Legislatures, are usually 
composed of a class of men somewhat superior to those in the Lower 
Houses. The general average is usually higher. Moreover, as you are 
aware, the people of the United States have long been accustomed to 
look to the Senate at Washington for thorough debates on the public 
questions most interesting to them; and during the larger part of our 
history, the American people have regarded the Senate as an institn- 
tion they had reason to be proud of. Originally, when the Constitution 
of the United States was formed, the institution of the Senate very 
naturally suggested itself as the representation of the States; but I 
have no doubt, even if the historic conception of the sovereignty or the 
rights of the several States were ever so much weakened, the practical 
value of the Senate as the Upper House of the national Legislature 
would remain very much the same in popular estimation. And that 
practical value is the only point considered here, as our Upper Houses 
do not represent privileged classes or separate interests, but are justly 
looked upon without any jealousy or apprehension as mere parts, but 
useful parts, of the Legislative machinery. The opinions here expressed 
are not only my own, but, I am confident, those of the American people 
generally.—Most sincerely yours, C. Scnvrz. 





J. Bryce. 





THE PROPOSED GRANT TO PRINCE EDWARD. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Is there not an omission in your argument? Of course, 
an average elector of Hackney does not maintain his sons 
when they are of an age to gain their own livelihood. But 
a first-class noble—and such, you rightly say, is the posi- 
tion assigned to the Prince of Wales—does so maintain his 
children out of his own income. Is not the following point 
needed to complete your argument? ‘The incomes assigned 
to the Sovereign and the Prince were calculated upon an esti- 
mate of what would be necessary to maintain their proper 
state, and to bring up a young family, but not at all with a 
view of their being able out of such incomes to provide appan- 


ee 

understood that in such cases the established precedents would 
be followed,—of a separate maintenance being provided by Par. 
liament. That being so, it is surely an ungracious breach of 
faith to refuse to vote such appanages. The time to moot ques. 
tions of this kind, at any rate by Parliamentary opposition 
would be on the occasion of a fresh succession, andjthe settling 
of a new Civil List. 

With regard to Professor Stuart, if his promise to vote 
against the grant represents his real conviction and intention, | 
think that, when he came forward as a candidate for such a 
constituency as the University of Cambridge, he was bound ty 
have told us of it. If he has swallowed the pledge to gain votes 
at Hackney, I can only say for my own self that, when [ voted for 
him at Cambridge, I thought I was voting fora stronger map, 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. Four, 

St. Barnabas’ Vicarage, Bristol, November 22nd. 





SPIRITUAL DENUDATION AND BLANCO WHITE, 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—The Spectator of the 22nd inst., on “ Spiritual Dennda. 

tion,” during the last thirty years, makes the following state. 

ment :— 

“The first remarkable revelation of this state of mind was, per. 
haps, the publication [in 1845] of Blanco White’s Letters and 
Biography. There we saw the nervous restlessness with which one 
belief after another was dismissed till a mind marked by the deepest 
sensibilities and every sort of human piety of feeling, was left as bare 
of trust, in the highest sense of the word, as the peak of the Matter. 
horn is bare of vegetation.” 

Of this man, said here to have become as devoid of religious 
trust as the bleakest summits of the Alps are devoid of vegeta. 
tion, I produce some utterances of his spirit, summaries of his 
long religious experience, confessions of his faith in the imme. 
diate expectation of death, as they stand recorded in the 
Biography referred to :— 

1. “In the midst of my sufferings, all the leading thoughts are 
present with me. I stand uponarock. God’s providence is carried 
on by the struggles of reason against the passions. I have no doubts, 
I came from God, and I goto Him. The guide, the light within us, 
is not ourselves, nor dependent on our volitions. There is, then, an 
infinite source of the rationality we know to be in us, who will receive 
us to Himself. I should trust a friend, and can I not trust Him! 
There is not, in my mind, the possibility of a doubt.’ 

2. “Oh my God! I know thou dost not overlook any of thy 
creatures. Thou dost not overlook me. Have mercy upon me, oh 
God! I cry to thee, knowing that I cannot alter thy ways. I cannot 
if I would, and I would not if Icould. If a word could remove these 
sufferings, I would not utter it!—Just life enough to suffer. ButI 
submit,—and not only submit, but rejoice.” 

3. To the friends around him,—‘“‘ You all are to me the represen: 
tatives of the merciful compassions of the Almighty.” 

4. “I wish you to ask for me the prayers of your congregation. [ 
do not doubt the goodness of my God. Nor do I believe that he 
overlooks me, or requires intercession—but my soul longs for religious 
sympathy, and I wish to have the feeling that I am not separated 
from my fellow Christians, nor deprived of the consolations I have 
always found from social prayer.” 

5. “I see the links in the chain of Providence that has brought me 
to whereI am. Though there are difficulties in the course of this our 
life, yet in the direction of those difficulties there are circumstances 
that are more than compensations. I never doubted of Providence, 
but I see it in my own case more clearly than in any treatise.” 

6. “ When the honr shall come, let it be said once for all, my soul 
will be concentrated in the feeling, ‘My God, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.’ God to me is Jesus; and Jesus is God,—of course, 
not in the sense of Divines.”’ 

Is this a spirit that has made itself as bare of religious trust! 
as the peak of the Matterhorn is bare of vegetation ? 

Blanco White’s religious course was that of gradual develop- 
ment in a spiritual growth. He advanced slowly, but never 
turned back upon his path. The beliefs successively stripped 
from him were displaced by living growths, not spiritual beliefs, 
but only of the external accretions which veil, or become sub- 
stitutes for, the soul’s knowledge of God. He denuded himself 
only,—firstly, of Roman sacerdotalism; secondly, and long 
after, of Church of England and orthodox Protestant dogmati¢ 
schemes and conditions of saving intercourse with God; lastly, 
of the mechanical belief that miracles are the essential evidences 
of Christian truth, or that spiritual things can be otherwise 
than spiritually discerned. : 

Minds overrun and determined by some strong dogmatic 
tendency, whatever may be their general nobleness of nature, 
often seem incapable of justice or teaderness towards those who 
are moving on another, it may be a directer, way towards God. 
One such dogmatist, the Spectator is aware, will not shrink 
from declaring the impossibility of any real sense of the 





ages for their grown-up sons. It was clearly implied and 








“ Fatherhood of God,” unless it is received through the medium 
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of a co-eternal, co-equal Son in organic communion with 
our spiritual consciousness. Another such dogmatist will be 
absolutely certain that, unless the soul clings to ecclesiastical 
traditions, and is borne in the ship of the authoritative Church 
through the seas of doubt and error, it must sink in unbelief, or 
he stranded on barren sands where no life is. The early 
Christians seemed Atheists to contemporary Heathens ; to Poly- 
theism, as to some modern theological schools, pure Monotheism 
vanished into nothingness. That the pure in heart see God, 
and believe with the heart unto righteousness, and follow Christ 
for his own sake because the Father draws them to him, must 
surely be a crue to those who hold the only methods of divine 
approach to be sacerdotal or metaphysical.—I am, Sir, &c., 
November 24th. Joun H. Tuom. 


[We were quite wrong, and sincerely regret the undue con- 
fidence in memory which caused the neglect to verify and correct 
a mistaken impression. The writer had in his mind Mr. Blanco 
White’s statement (Vol. III., p. 276, of the “ Life ”):—* It is 
long since I renounced the (to me) superstitious practice of 
falling upon my knees and formally addressing to Thee either 
praises or petitions. ..... The order of Thy universe is im- 
mutable; nothing can be but what is to be, nothing is possible 
but what will happen,”—and he had forgotten entirely the 
evidence of a genuinely spiritual attitude of mind with which 
these rather hopeless negations were combined. It is clear 
enough that Blanco White was to the last a spiritual Theist of 
the necessarian type, who had rejected indeed all the external 
supernaturalism of Christianity, but who still clung to the 
Christlike conception of God, so far as that was compatible 
with the notion of a universe of “immutable order.”—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


ENGLISH HYMNOLOGY. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—The question whether a particular hymn is to be called 
Anglican or Roman Catholic is surely settled by the religious 
position of the writer at the date of its publication. The phrase, 
“Catholic translator,” is equivocal. Allowing for verbal altera- 
tions made subsequently to 1845,—the year in which he joined 
the Roman Church,—Cardinal Newman’s “free translations ” 
of Breviary hymns were, as he himself tells us in “ Verses on 
Various Occasions,” p. 203, “made in 1836-8; and nine of 
them appeared in the 75th “ Tract for the Times,” published in 
1836. I believe, also, that Mr. Campbell of Skerrington’s 
hymns were written by him as a member of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church; they appeared as Anglican hymns, in a 
hymn-book, sanctioned by one of the Bishops of that Church, 
for his diocese (St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane), in 1850. 

Of course, if an Anglican publishes a hymn, and afterwards, 
on becoming a Roman Catholic, alters it in conformity to 
Roman doctrine, the hymn thereby becomes Roman. The 
like might be said of two original poems which Mr. Newman 
contributed to the “ Lyra Apostolica,” under the headings 
" Dissent” and “ Rest,” but which he altered more than verbally 
in his “ Verses ” (1867). But no such change has taken place 
in his translations, nor, so far as I know, in Mr. Campbell’s.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., 


Oxford, Noveiuber 25th. W. Bricur. 


{To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpecTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—I intentionally barred myself from the necessity of reply- 
ing to an editorial note which I expected to see appended to my 
letter in your last issue. Still, I hope you will allow me to 
trespass again on your space for a final word of explanation. 
In thinking more of the rule which governed my selection of 
hymns, and less of the law itself, I made, perhaps, somewhat 
too strict an application of “communicating in sacris” with 
non-Catholics, But I never used the word “ sin,” nor thought 
of itin such relation. In any case, however, there seems no 
appreciable difference of principle between reprinting the hymns 
(let me say) of Cardinal Newman, who has been a Catholic for 
forty years, and those of Mr. R. S. Hawker, who may have been 
a Catholic for only forty days, or even hours—the hymns of 
both having been done (as you say) when each was “stilla 
Protestant.” Every law is liable to be exaggerated, and hence 
to be made ridiculous; and it is possible to use the fallacy of 
illustration or comparison in the place of argument. But, avoid- 
ing the technical term and substituting a vaguer word, I would 
modify the expression employed, and say that a breach of the 
custom for the observance of which you criticise me, appears 





to be both inexpedient and unseemly, when it is remembered 
that the hymns are used in public divine worship by the Catholic 
Church.—I an, Sir, &c., Orsy SHIPLEY. 





THE EFFECT OF OUT-DOOR LIFE ON THE 
PHYSIQUE. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—In your issue of September 27th, 1884, in the review of a 
book, “ Ancient and Modern Britons,” notice is drawn to the 
dark complexion of the early border peoples. My experience 
during three years’ intercourse with the inhabitants of the 
Western slope of the Appalachians, is that the wildest natives 
are dark. The Eastern backbone from Pennsylvania to Florida 
is still in the occupation of the descendants of the earliest 
settlers,—hunters and outlaws. Too poor to own negroes, there 
is no taint of coloured blood, and the Indians have long ago 
vanished. Still, many families are dark,—sallow complexion, 
straight, coarse, black hair, little or no beard, and a noiseless, 
slouching gait. Certainly, there is no Gipsy blood here; but 
there have been generations of out-door livers, looking for 
sustenance to the hunt and wild herbs. I believe such a course 
of life affects even the individual. Last spring, after a pro- 
tracted stay with the Seminole Indians along the edge of the 
Everglades, my hair was dark and lank, whilst the tan of years 
of outdoor day-work had given place to a sallow olive-brown. 
Since my return to regular food and good shelter, my hair holds 
itself up like a white man’s. I offer these remarks as I have 
spent a long period amid these little-known sections.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Pineville, W. Va., November 5th. G. DARBISHIRE. 
A PATHETIC INCIDENT IN A PHYSIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. 

{To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR ”’] 

Srr,—Your well-known love for animals encourages me to hope 
you will find room for an account of one of the most touching 
incidents of animal affection ever recorded. The account is to 
be found in an article by C. Egerton Jennings, F.R.C.S., in the 
Lancet of November 22nd. The scene is a physiological labora- 
tory. A dog has undergone a terrible experimental operation,— 
removal of part of the bowels. The operation, though performed 
under anesthetics, is one which necessarily entails very acute 
after-sufferings. It is the second night after this operation, and 
the dog is left in its pain, tied so that it cannot move. But it 
is not left altogether without a sympathiser. “ During the night 
another dog, tied up in the same room, slipped its collar, and bit 
through the cord which secured the subject of the experiment.” 
At ten o’clock the next morning it was found that “the 
dressings were removed, and both dogs had been running about 
the room.” Let your readers picture to themselves what 
happened in the darkness of that awful night. One dog, tied 
down and unable to stir, is crying in pain. Another—awaiting 
the same fate—hearing the cries, struggles till it frees itself to 
go to the sufferer’s help. Thinking the cords that bind it may 
be the cause of its pain, it gnaws them through. Next, the 
dressings are torn off; and as this brings no relief, the victim 
rushes round the room in its agony, with its sympathising 
friend at its side. At last it can run no longer; and the ex- 
perimenter, on his arrival, finds it lying on its side. “The 
abdomen was tympanitic, and very painful to the touch.” It 
is a comfort to learn that the dog died at 11.45 a.m., after a 

dose of atropia given with that object. 

Thus ended the tragedy. The “subject of the experiment” 
was, we are told, “a black-and-tan bitch weighing 16°3 lb.” The 
“ subject ” of the next experiment—in all likelihood the sym- 
pathising friend of the first—“a bitch weighing 163 1b.” The 
powers of love and sympathy in the hearts of these creatures, 
and their sensitiveness to pain, cannot be weighed, and so do 
not enter into the calculations of the experimenters. All the 


experiments failed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun H. Crarke, M.D. 


15 St. George's Terrace, Gloucester Road, S.W., November 25th. 


“RAMBLES ROUND LONDON TOWN.” 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of the 22nd inst., in reviewing “ Rambles 
Round London Town,” you say you think you have noticed this 
work before. Will you kindly mention in your next issue that 
this is an entirely new work, published for the first time this 


season P—We are, Sir, &c., 
CassELL anp Company, Liuitep. 
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POETRY. 


IN MEMORIAM: 
HENRY STORMONT LEIFCHILD. 
In what fair Presence hast thou lately been, 
Genius of Death? Hast thou a moment seen 
Him of the Resurrection, that thy face 
Is like to Love, and soft is thy embrace ; 
And through the darkness of thine eyes indrawn 
A beam of dawn? 





. 


Lightly the spirit, parted from its clay, 
Rises; but thou dost wait to smooth away 
The pain of high endeavour from the brow, 
Leaving it but its aspiration now, 
Hope, and the earnest purpose strongly willed, 
And now fulfilled. Lee 5 


WAGNER'S “PARSIFAL.” 
BY A PHILISTINE. 
{To c. M. H.] 

O, ror a lilt of melody! gracious boon, 
Grudged by our modern critic, merciless, 
Whose soul, sick of soft harmony’s caress, 

And surfeited by tame Mozartian tune, 

Finds Paradise giv’n to it, all too soon, 

Amid this waste of howling wilderness, 
Where stolid Teutons vent their souls’ distress, 

Like hungry bloodhounds baying at the moon. 


Yet as to one, racked by delirium, 
A cool band’s gentle touch may haply bring 
Brief calm and respite to the labouring brain ; 
So, mid the ceaseless dinning of the drum, 
The blare of brass and shriek of tortured string, 
We hail the magic of an old world strain.* 
C. L. G. 





SONNET. 
}TO AN INVALID LADY, ON HER HUSBAND’S DEATH.) 
Dear lady, sorrow-sainted, whose long pain 
Rebuked us by its smile, or hushed, like songs 
The sad, retired nightingale prolongs 
From depth of holy wood or dim green lane, 


God waits a new smile from thee, as He turns 
A new smile on thee, and would draw forth praise 
From holier shades, and tune thee to upraise 

The new song where the beauty solemn burns. 


Death is the touch lets loose love’s eloquence 
As never it could speak in its young dream ; 
The very Love Eternal could not seem 

Most winsome till it died, nor most intense. 


O, called to pain, but chos’n to sorrow, know 
The Eternal song that sounds in Christian woe. 
P. T. Forsyru. 


ART. 

--——<— > 
SOME AUTUMN PICTURE 
We do not intend in this notice to attempt any adequate 
review of the contents of the Galleries which we mention, but 
only to speak here and there about any pictures which are 
specially noteworthy, either from their merit, their treatment, 
or their authorship. And first, Mr. McLean’s Haymarket 
Gallery, in which, at the end of the room, we find three works 
by Millais. All three are the same size; we had nearly said all 
three represent the same subject. But this would be scarcely 
accurate; for though there is nothing in each save the single 
figure of a child, though that child is in each case a girl with 
rosy cheeks and bright eyes and picturesque costume, yet in 
one case she sits upon a bank—a very evident “ property ” bank 


GALLERIES. 


perty ” snow, and in the third upon a bank of gravel, with 
limp little tufts of grass and scattered stones, and a large red 





*“ To the majority, the effect of last Monday’s performance was, donbt'ess, 
that of pure cacophony, excepting when the erchestra entered with the ‘ Dres?en 
a ene the only phrase having the least cesemb'ance to an air.’’— 
Standard, November 12th, 1884. 
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a 
spider spinning its way towards her. The spider does duty for 
the subject of one—“ Little Miss Muffet,” of course; a broken 
bottle and a scrap of paper suggest the title of another, « A 
Message from the Sea ;” while behind the back of the third is 
a bunch of mistletoe, from which the picture is named, “The 
Mistletoe Gatherer.” It is rather late in the day, perhaps, to 
regret once more the absence of motive, the entire surrender of 
all attempt at any high pictorial aim which these last works 
of Mr. Millais show. They are at least absolutely fitting for 
the purpose for which, we may say, with perfect security, they 
were produced,—purposes of quick sale, instant popularity, ang 
facile reproduction. Colour-plates for the Graphic or the Ilys. 
trated London News there they hang, the ultimate result of the 
work of the best painter in England, after thirty years of incregs. 
ing fame. Itis perhaps only painful to remember that there wag 
a day, when the artist—who has here painted snow which looks 
like wool, and seaweed which looks like oakum, and childrey 
who look like nothing in the world but what they are, models 
dressed up for the occasion—could paint every flower, and weed, 
and tree, with the perfection of the “ Ophelia,” could touch the 
feelings of the least sentimental amongst us, with the “ Vale of 
Rest” or the “ Huguenots,” or could give us such simple pictures of 
English life as the illustrations to “ Orley Farm” and “ Framley 
Parsonage.” Here is a specimen of what Art patronage and 
fashion do in this nineteenth century of ours for the best of our 
painters—grinding-out first the heart, then the intellect, and 
lastly even the energy of the hand, till it becomes a question of 
how with the least expenditure of brain and labour, to fill a 
canvas which will look well when reproduced behind a Strand 
shop-window. 

By the irony of fate, however, an irony which is in this in 
stance very delicious to us, Mr. Millais has this year been 
surpassed in his own special line by another member of the 
Academy. Mr. P. R. Morris is a man wise in his generation, 
and discovering, at least so we suppose, some years ago the 
popularity of Mr. Millais’s child-pictures, and the fact that it 
rested mainly upon their easy comprehensibility and super- 
ficial prettiness, resolved to out-Herod Herod, or rather perhaps 
to out-Markham Mrs. Markham. For two or three years he 
has been producing babies of gigantic size and brightest colou- 
ing, whose cheeks are rounder, whose eyes are bluer, whose 
bonnets are bigger, and whose frocks are smarter than any 
babies’ ever yet seen in this smoky London. Where on earth 
they come from when they are not being painted, God and the 
dressmaker alone know; but anyhow, here they are in shoals, 
tumbling over one another, pressing one soft cheek to another 
soft cheek in ecstasies of infautile affection, or sitting with mildly 
goggling eyes in full lustre of their babyhood, staring straight 
out of the picture. Of course, they were not to be resisted. The 
manager of the Graphic opened his arms, the proprietor of 
the Illustrated London News danced with joy; out came the 
colour-printers, and out came the double plates, and now from 
one end of England to another is heard this new “ Cry of the 
Children,” free by post for one shilling and twopence-halfpenny, 
warranted to vex no one’s mind, to excite no one’s emotion. 
So, as we said before, this Christmas Mr. Millais has been 
beaten at his own game, and it is hard to sce what is left for 
him, unless he takes to infants in long clothes, accompanied by 
the monthly nurse. 


Let us look at some different Art to this. Mr. Wallace’s 
French Gallery is one of the oldest exhibitions in which foreign 
pictures have habitually found a place. It suffers from the 
usual defect of picture-dealers’ galleries, many of the works 
having been seen before, and the whole collection being of a 
somewhat low average, redeemed here and there by a few pictures 
put in to attract the public. 

We do not say this with any object of depreciating the 
Gallery; it is simply a necessity of the case. This year the 
attraction is found in three large works by Carl Heffner, all 
representing Italian scenes, two of them being on, or in the 
vicinity of, the Campagna. In some ways these are excessively 
fine landscapes, though Mr. Heffner’s painting has a strange 
power of reducing the local colour of any scene into a system 


mas i : fe | of very delicate browns and greys. And in the same way that 
it is—of flowery seaweed, and in another upon a mass of “ pro- | 


he treats colour, he to a certain extent treats form, not 80 
much generalising it upon any given plan, or according to any 
preconceived notion, but slurring it over and endeavouring to 
make his picture do without it. Especially is this the case with 
the details of his foreground; and it occasions frequently a feel- 
ing that the interest of the painting is entirely in the middle 
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distance. We look over the foreground without noticing. it, 
much as we look over the heads of the orchestra, at the play on 
the stage beyond. This defect would render his painting almost 
intolerable, were it not for his exquisitely keen perception of 
what Mr. Seymour Haden would call“ the atmospheric planes.” 
In our experience, there is no painter, living or dead, who has 
rendered great distances of aérial space with such perfection as 
Mr. Heffner. In this, the work may be said with truth to be 
unsurpassable; and it is the possession of this quality which 
renders it delightful. It is not great landscape art, because it 
has no sense of the relation of the landscape to the humanity 
which inhabits it, no reverence for its myriad beauties of colour 
and delicacies of form, no strong sympathy even with special 
kinds of places. But if we may use such an expression as 
«atmospheric landscape,” then we may call this painting great 
of that kind. It seeks to do a special thing, and it succeeds 
jn doing that thing better than any one has ever done it before ; 
the painter’s place is one which only he himself could fill. 

There is another picture in this Gallery of Mr. Wallace’s 
which is remarkable for its truth of atmosphere. It is a scene 
jn an English fishing-village, with some girls hanging out 
clothes in front of a row of cottages, behind which stretches a 
sunny sea. Mr. Bartlett is an accomplished painter; he evi- 
dently, so to speak, “ knows every trick of the trade;” he has 
learnt bis business thoroughly, and executes it perhaps with a 
trifle too much professional dexterity. It may be a condemna- 
tion to say that we cannot imagine au unfinished work by 
this artist. But with this hint of drawback, we have nothing 
but praise for the character of the work. It is almost the only 
painting we know which combines the French truth of value, 
with a sturdy attempt to express that truth in terms of sunlight 
rather than shadow. And it makes, too, a strong effort at 
painting the colour as wel! as the tone of Nature, and in draw- 
ing, it grapples firmly with all the matters of which the picture 
treats. Nothing is scamped, nothing neglected; the picture 
is finished from end to end, honestly, as well as the artist knows 
how to do it. 

Mr. Arthur Tooth’s Gallery shows, ou the whole, a better 
collection than that of Mr. Mc’ Lean, though it is one of a very 
similar character, the great bulk of the pictures being small, 


highly-coloured specimens of the Italian, Spanish, and 
French Schools. The chief exception, a remarkable one, 


is a very large composition, by M. Léon Lhermitte, called 
“La Moisson,” representing some peasants reaping in a 
most intensely realistic manner. The work is well, if some- 
what coarsely drawn, and in perfect tone throughout; but the 
ugliness conveyed by the whole composition is as intense as its 
ability. The chief figure in the composition is a man who 
stands in the centre of the picture, resting one arm upon his 
scythe, while with the other he wipes the sweat from his fore- 
head. The two other figures are women, gaunt and ill-favoured ; 
and the surroucding corntield is of a pale ipecacuanha-lozenge 
colour. The question inevitably forced upon one’s attention by 
such a picture is for what purpose it was designed; it is scarcely 
possible to conceive any human being caring to live with so 
gigantic a realisation of an ugly incident. It appears to us 
that realism of this kind, which deliberately selects the 
offensive, or the uninteresting, can only be justified in cases 
where, as in the pictures of Francois Millet, the artist has 
been able to impart something of an epic quality to the 
prosaic scene he selected. In any case, these large pictures 
of M. Lhermitte—and he has been painting them with 
little variation for several years—just lack that very quality 
which made Millet’s pictures interesting. They do not appear 
Selection has been 
exercised, not to obtain, but to get rid of, the beautiful. It is 
notable that a small picture by this artist in the same Gallery, 
called “ Mid-day Rest,” representing another phase of the same 
subject, has much of that attractiveness which the larger picture 
lacks, simply because in it the artist has been content to give 
some grace of composition to his incident, and to select an inci- 
dent which is in itself a pictorial one. What it is, however, 
that both pictures lack, may be seen easily enough by comparing 
them with the little figure-sketch by Israels, in the same Gallery, 
of a girl sitting by the sea-shore. For the upshot of the whole 
matter is, that an artist is not justified, artistically speaking, in 
painting what are ordinarily called prosaic subjects, unless he 
Sees in those subjects, some beauty and some poetry. 

For an antidote to all this French and Italian facility, which 
ends in nothing pleasurable, it is a relief to get into the little 





-back-room of ihe “Fine Arts Society,” and find there half-a- 


dozen sketches by Walker, and the same number by Pinwell, 
and an early drawing by Mr. Burne Jones of the “ Annuncia- 
tion.” George Pinwell was an artist whose method would have 
driven a Frenchman mad, indeed, he never could be said to 
the end of his life to have had any method at all. He slobbered 
his whole picture over with masses of body-colour, of every con- 
ceivable tint, in the roughest possible manner, and on this chaos 
of hues, he worked piece by piece with the greatest delicacy, till 
at last the whole composition grew into perfect colour and most 
exquisite delicacy. His picture of “The Last Load,” in this 
exhibition, has almost the iridescence of a shell, and coming to it 
from the “ La Moisson ” of M. Lhermitte, gives us much the same 
impression, as it does to see a golden sunset shining above the 
mud of Gower Street. 


BOOKS. 
a cee 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
On laying down this interesting memoir,—and interesting as it 
is, it is difficult to express how much more artistic Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne might have made it by excluding letters of no 
manner of interest, and classifying more carefully the materials 
before him,—the impression which predominates over all others 
is not so much surprise at the retiring and reserved tempera- 
ment of the subject of the book, as surprise that we should find 
it so surprising. Part of our surprise at Hawthorne's “ detach- 
ment” from the world is, no doubt, due to the fact of Haw- 
thorne’s genius. It is much rarer for men of conscious power 
of any kind not to be eager to see their power reflected in the 
face of the world around them, than it is for men of no such 
power. But Hawthorne’s consciously strong indisposition to 
throw himself into life, is not only specially rare in men of 
genius, it is comparatively rare in all the races of the Western 
World, and it is hard to imagine what the United States would 
be like if the mass of the people there had been disposed to 
take his very strong view of the general uselessness and frequent 
mischievousness of all kinds of action. Hawthorne was, in 
many respects, a man after the late Mr. Bagehot’s own heart. 
That great thinker used always to be lamenting that the ages 
when practical energy was the only quality which could make 
any head against the innumerable physical dangers by which 
men were surrounded, had created and transmitted to our own 
times a type of character in which practical energy is far tov 
potent for the reflective faculties by which it should be restrained, 
and to which it should be subordinated. He hoped to see a 
type of character gradually emerging very like Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s, a type of character of which the chief note should 
be a disposition to suspect active impulses, a disposition to 
think depreciatingly of eagerness, and to condemn severely 
anything like restless energy,—a disposition to ask on every 
occasion, as Lord Melbourne used to ask, “Can't you let it 
alone? ’—a disposition to exhort men never to do to-day what 
they could safely put off till to-morrow. He held that the 
virtues of a stone age, when all life was almost intolerably 
hard, and the virtues of barbarism, when all life was intolerably 
militant, ought not to be regarded as virtues in our own century, 
when the chief ends of life can be quietly secured, and with com- 
paratively little conflict, when the chief danger is of men acting 
first, and thinking—which usually means repenting —afterwards. 
Hawthorne’s was just such a temperament as Mr. Bagehot 
would have warmly approved, and would have wished to see 
becoming the temperament of the great mass of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. And yet, so far as we can judge, the great flaw in Nathaniel 
Hawthorne as a man, is to be traced to the predominance 
in him of this temperament; while it is to the great credit of 
his countrymen that during his lifetime they were moved and 
guided by men of just the opposite type of character. In Haw- 
thorne’s earlier life, he did all in his power to promote the success 
of the party which made concessions to Slavery. His intimate 
friend, President Pierce, was materially assisted, in his election 
for President, by the little Life of him which Hawthorne wrote. 
President Pierce and his friends favoured the Fugitive Slave 
Law which did so much to bring on the struggle between North 
and South, aud to persuade the Southerners that the North 


* Nathaniel Hacthorne and His Wife: a Biography. By Julim Hawthorne. 
2 vols. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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would stick at no extension of the Slave Territory which the 
South should resolutely demand. When the great issue was 
close at hand, Hawthorne held, as his son tells us, that “to 
maintain that we were ready to imperil our life merely out 
of regard for the liberation of the negroes was, in his opinion, to 
utter sentimental nonsense.” In fact, no Northern party did more 
to encourage the Slave States to their rebellion than the party of 
which Hawthorne was a sort of representative man, the party 
which saw so clearly the foibles of the philanthropists that they 
could not see the essential rectitude of their position, and which 
subordinated the moral question of right and wrong so com- 
pletely to the intellectual issue of how to maintain the Union: 
that the moral issue practically vanished altogether out of 
sight. Yet this very man had to admit, so soon as the war had 
broken out, that “ if we are fighting for the annihilation of 
Slavery, to be sure it may be a wise object, and offer a tangible 
result, and the only one which is consistent with a future union 
between North and South” (Vol. IL, p. 277). That is a states- 
manlike sentence; but clearly Hawthorne and General Pierce, 
and all who took the side of favouring concession after con- 
cession to the South in the ten years preceding 1861 were 
more or less responsible for the conflict when it came. 
It woull have been wiser far to make the South feel 
a decade earlier that on this subject of the extension of 
Slavery the will of the North was iron in its determina- 
tion, than to flatter them by hopes which, when they came 
to the trial, were cruelly deceived. It is matter for thankful- 
ness, we think, that the predominant impulses of the Northern 
States were very much more active and aggressive against the 
moral evil with which they had to deal than they would have 
been if the Americans had been in temperament all Hawthornes. 
We feel little doubt that Hawthorne dimly felt, and more or less 
regretted, the weakness of his own Laodicean politics when he 
saw the end to which they led. No doubt he was quite right in 
his constancy to General Pierce, who only made the great mis- 
take of representiug, as President, the lukewarm policy which 
Hawthorne himself approved; but the letter which Hawthorne 
wrote to an English friend on the subject of the war, in the 
summer of 1861, shows vividly how anxious he was ultimately 
to kindle the zeal on which earlier he had thrown a wet blanket, 
and shows also how puzzled he was to define his new position, 
though he reproached his English friends for defending the very 
ground which he himself had hitherto occupied. It is a letter 
which first saw the light long ago; but it is so characteristic of 
Hawthorne, and especially of this great flaw in his character, 
that we do not hesitate to republish it once more :— 

“My DEAR BENNOCH,—. ..... We also have gone to war, and 
we seem to have little, or at least a very misty idea of what we are 
fighting for. It depends upon the speaker ; and that, again, depends 
upon the section of the country in which his sympathies are enlisted. 
The Southern man will say, ‘ We fight for State rights, liberty, and 
independence.’ The Middle Western man will avow that he fights 
for the Union; while our Northern and Eastern man will swear that 
from the beginning his only idea was liberty to the blacks and the anni- 
hilation of slavery. All are thoroughly in earnest, and all pray for 
the blessing of Heaven to rest upon the enterprise. The appeals are 
so numerous, fervent, and yet so contradictory, that the Great Arbiter 
to whom they so piously and solemnly appeal must be sorely puzzled 
how to decide. One thing is indisputable,—the spirit of our young 
men is thoronghly aroused. Their enthusiasm is boundless, and the 
smiles of our fragile and delicate women cheer them on. When I 
hear their drums beating, and see their colours flying, and witness 
their steady marching, I declare, were it not for certain silvery 
monitors hanging by my temples, suggesting prudence, I feel as if I 
could catch the infection, shoulder a musket, and be off to the war 
myself! Meditating on these matters, I begin to think our custom 
as to war is a mistake. Why draw from our young men in the bloom 
and heyday of their youth the soldiers who are to fight our battles ? 
Had I my way, no man should go to war under fifty years of age, 
such men having already had their natural share of worldly pleasures 
and life’s enjoyments. And I don’t see how they could make a more 
creditable or more honourable exit from the world’s stage than by 
becoming food for powder, and gloriously dying in defence of their 
home and country. Then I would add a premium in favour of recruits 
of threescore years and upward, as, virtually with one foot in the 
grave, they would not be likely to run away. I apprehend that no 
people ever built up the skeleton of a warlike history so rapidly as 
we are doing. What a fine theme for the poet! If you were nota 
born Britisher, from whose country we expect no help and little sym- 
pathy, I would ask you for a martial strain,—a song to be sung by 
our camp-fires, to soothe the feelings and rouse the energies of our 
troops, inspiring them to meet like men the great conflict that awaits 
them, resolved to conquer or die—if dying, still to conquer. Ten 
thousand poetasters have tried, and tried in vain, to give us a rousing 
‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.’ If we fight no better than we 
sing, may the Lord have mercy upon us and upon the nation ! 

Natu. HAWTHORNE.” 


It was rather hard to reproach the “ born Britisher” with the 





unsympathetic mind which had been in all essentials his om, 
mind until the South fired upon the flag. Mr. Bennoch rp 
plied much as the Hawthorne of former years would had 
replied to Emerson on the Slavery question; but both Hay. 
thorne and Mr. Bennoch grossly misrepresented England when 
they declared, as Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who ought to know 
better, also seems to imply, that from England there was litt} 
sympathy to be expected for the North in its struggle. Doubtles, 
the aristocracy and middle-class gave the North nothing but 
bitter reproaches, bad advice, and worse prophecies. But the 
great majority of the English people not only felt keenly with 
the North, but far more keenly with it than Mr. Hawthorne and 
the Pierce party had been able to feel, up to the moment of the 
outbreak of hostilities. 

The excuse for Hawthorne personally is that he was always 
more or less revolted by the philanthropic type of character, 
Philanthropists seemed to him,—which, indeed, they often are, 
—so much less than good men who are not philanthropists, 
they seemed to lose themselves so completely in “ causes,” and 
to become mere agents, sometimes even not very scrupulons 
agents, for an abstract idea,—that he always leaned to the poli. 
tical views which were regarded as “ moderate,” strove to ignore 
abstract causes, and balanced as anxiously as he could all the 
practical considerations bearing on the subject in hand, 
This dread of the philanthropists as a class often made 
him very unjust to their principles. Indeed, he had g 
deep distrust of all principles which seemed to be imperious 
or exacting in their tendency to overturn the existing state 
of things. And in reading his life, one cannot help feeling 
a certain surprise, that in a country where his cool and critica} 
attitude of mind is assuredly more or less indigenous, the men 
of action, the men of a creed, the men who were for embodying 
their abstract principles in life even at the cost of a revolution, 
carried the day against the men who, like him, were disposed to 
condemn all precipitancy, and let things slide. Hawthorne, no 
doubt, owed a good deal of his genius to his dislike of action; 
but that dislike represented much that was common to him 
with his countrymen, who are nothing if not patient, 
nothing if not tolerant, nothing if not almost enamoured of 
political shortcomings and political abuses. In this, Hawthorne 
exactly resembled them. For instance, as Consul at Liverpoo! 
he saw very much of the horrible cruelty which went on in the 
Mercantile Marine of his native country. He wrote several 
excellent despatches about it, and was always on the verge of 
putting together his whole view of the subject in a pamphlet. 
He never did; for as he said characteristically enough,—‘ 1] 
guitted the Consulate before finding time to effect my purpose, 
and all that phase of my life immediately assumed so dream- 
like a consistency that I despaired of making it seem solid or 
tangible to the public.” That was Hawthorne all over; and 
yet it was also so American, that one wonders to find 
how commanding an influence the great reformers have 
wielded over American politics in all critical matters. After 
ali, probably the age is not yet come, if it ever does, when the 
genius of action will not assert itself over the best races of the 
world. Thought is so pallid without action that only in the 
light of action does thought become palpable at all. With 
Hawthorne it hardly ever did. One lays down the book with a 
sensation of wonder at Hawthorne’s having ever got so far in the 
life of action as actually to marry, to bring up children, and 
to live the life of an American Consul in a great maritime sea- 
port. His life was moonlit rather than sunlit; but then the 
moonlight at its best was very bright moonlight, with a charm 
and mystery all its own. 

MR. YATES’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
Mr. Yates has told the story of his literary life with great com- 
placency and good-humour. It has not been a serious life in any 
way, but the serious lives are not very pumerous. The world, itis 
evident, has treated him very well, giving him money, friends, and 
acquaintances, and the exact measure of fame which he seems to 
have desired. Then he has good-health, has been always actively 
employed, and is not troubled by those pains of memory which 
have forced some illustrious autobiographers to throw aside the 
pen. The writer, itis needless to say, has many qualifications for 
his task. He has lived all his life among actors and journalists ; 
he knows the ways of men about town, has been at least a tem- 
porary resident in Bohemia, has listened to the gossip of the 
clubs, and, if we may judge from these pages, has forgotten 


* Edmund Yates: his Recollections and Eeperieaces, 2 vols. London: Bentley 
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ST aiepamenseaton 
nothing. Let it be remarked, to his credit, that he is honest with- 


out being ill-natured ; and if he knows nothing of reticence, he 
js free from the jealousy which infects some men of letters. In 
every work we are bound to regard the writer's end. Nota 
question of high moment in literature, politics, religion, or art 
js discussed in these pages. Mr. Yates brushes the surface of 
life, chiefly of London life, and does it with a skilful hand. As 
a repertory of literary and theatrical gossip, these volumes are 
likely to attract many readers, and the author’s sketches of 
character from the outside are drawn with vigorous lines. 

It will be judged from what we have stated that the chief 
interest of the book is anecdotal. Mr. Yates is a capital gossip, 
and will carry the idlest reader through his volumes without the 
jnterruption of a yawn. He brings back old times and faces, 
so that many a Londoner, by the help of these “ Recollections,” 
will be able to recall incidents and associations of his own youth 
and manhood. In a work of this class, which does not call for 
special criticism, the reviewer is at liberty to flit hither and 
thither as chance or fancy may incline. He cannot well go 
astray ; and wherever he turns, he will find something pertinent 
andamusing. It is almost needless to say that Mr. Yates’s 
parents were well-known actors. The boy’s early days were 
spent in a house forming part of the Adelphi Theatre premises. 
“ My parents,” he writes, “had no great liking for their calling, 
and I was not merely never allowed to visit the theatre, but 
was kept in as much ignorance in regard to it and its surround- 
ings as was possible with my position.” The Adelphi was in 
its glory at that time ; and Nicholas Nickleby was adapted with 
great success, and received the heartiest praise of the novelist, 
who proposed to dramatise Oliver Twist himself. With Dickens, 
many years later, Mr. Yates became intimate, and his admira- 
tion for that great humcurist is unbounded. In the second 
volume will be found “A Dickens Chapter,” written with en- 
thusiam, and singularly pleasant to read :— 

“Thave heard Dickens,” the author writes, ‘‘ described by those 

who knew him as aggressive, imperious, and intolerant, and I can 
comprehend the accusation ; but to me his temper was always of the 
sweetest and kindest. He would, I doubt not, have been easily bored, 
and would not have scrupled to show it, but he never ran the risk. 
He was imperious in the sense that his life was conducted on the 
sic volo sic jubeo principle, and that everything gave way before 
him. The society in which he mixed, the laws which he kept, the 
opinions which he held, his likes and dislikes, his ideas of what should 
or should not be, were all settled by himself, not merely for himself, 
but for all those brought into connection with him, and it was never 
imagined they could be called in question.” 
Mr. Yates adds that Dickens was not an emotional man, and 
did not wear his heart upon his sleeve; and he accounts for his 
amazing indiscretion in publishing a statement of his family 
difficulties by saying that “if he had been wholly devoid of a 
certain bias in the direction of theatrical ostentation, he would 
not in this particular affair have acted as he did.” Exactly, 
it was his bias, and not so much out of keeping, we think, with 
other parts of his character as Mr. Yates seems to hint. Mr. 
Yates states that when asked, as he frequently has been, “ Did 
he [Dickens] come up to the expectations you had formed of 
him? Was Dickens the man as lovable as Dickens the author ?” 
he has always replied “ Yes, wholly.” Of another great novelist 
slightly known to Mr. Yates, with whom he was brought into 
unpleasant relations, he has, of course, less to say that is favour- 
able. It is a pity that he revives and describes with full details 
the quarrel with Thackeray at the Garrick Club; but as Mr. 
Yates does bring the affair before his readers, they will probably 
be of opinion that the fault which lay in the first instance with 
him, was chiefly one of bad-taste. ‘The public in those days 
were not so accustomed to personal comment in newspapers as 
they are now. Thackeray was not unreasonably offended, but 
he made too much of the freak of a young man, and Mr. Yates’s 
banishment from the Garrick was a punishment too severe for 
the offence. Let us turn to matter more attractive. 


Mr. Yates, like Anthony Trollope, combined for many years 
official life in the Post Office with the pleasures of authorship, 
and as dramatic critic, farce and verse writer, story-teller, lecturer, 
and literary gossip, exhibited the versatility which is perhaps his 
most striking characteristic. It was the perusal of Pendennis 
that led Mr. Yates to hanker after the literary career. He 
States that there is no story in the language which interests 
him like it, and it had this effect from the very first. “I 
wanted to be something more than a clerk in the Post Office, to 
be known as something else than the everlasting ‘son of Adelphi, 
yow know.’” Whatever literature did for Mr. Yates in those 
days, it did not lead him to scorn delights or burn midnight oil. 








On the contrary, we read of visits to midnight taverns, gaming- 
houses, cider cellars, and other nocturnal haunts known to men 
abouttown. At a well-known oyster-shop, “ with the celebrated 
Charlotte as its attendant Hebe,” the following incident 
occurred :— 


“Douglas Jerrold would sometimes look in. Charlotte was 
supposed to be one of the few who had ever silenced the great wit ; 
he had been asking her for some time for a glass of brandy-and- 
water, and when at length Charlotte placed before him the steaming 
jorum, she said :—‘ There it is, you troublesome little man, mind you 
don’t fall into it and drown yourself.’ Jerrold, who was very sensitive 
to any remarks upon his small and bent figure, collapsed.” 


Of Jerrold another anecdote is told which we think we have 
heard before. After the successful production of one of his 
comedies, Mr. Yates, with other friends, escorted him to the 
Bedford Hotel, where supper was prepared :— 


“ Jerrold was flushed with triumph, but his bodily strength was 

small, and he hung on to my arm. As we went up New Street we 
met two or three drunken roysterers, one of whom, after tumbling 
up against me, apologised and asked the way to the Judge and Jury, 
a popular entertainment of the day. Instantly Jerrold bent forward 
and addressed him :—‘ Straight on young man; continue in the path 
you are now pursuing and you can’t fail to come to them.’” 
Some of Mr. Yates’s best anecdotes, by the way, are not told in 
these pages for the first time. The following, for instance, is 
certainly not new; but as Carlyle is just now brought promin- 
ently before the public in Mr. Froude’s volumes, we may be 
pardoned for quoting it :— 

“ Of Carlyle I may say vidi fantum. I was presented to him by 
Dickens one day when we met him walking down Portland Place, 
but as we parted from him Dickens told me a good story. He had 
met Carlyle at dinner a few nights before, where there was present 
a certain pompous gentleman, who still lives to adjust literary repu- 
tations. A question of some moment having been started, it was 
promptly disposed of by this personage, who, as Dickens said, ‘in 
his usual style, took hold of it, made it into a small parcel, and laid 
it away on a shelf, not to be moved thence any more.’ It seems 
that after the oracle had delivered himself there was a dead silence, 
in the midst of which Carlyle, who had been blankly gazing at the 
great personage opposite to him, said, in a truly absent manner, but 
perfectly audible, ‘Eh, but you’re a puir creatur—a puir, wratched, 
meeserable creatur,’ and then went on with his dinner.’ 


Here, however, is an anecdote of the writer’s Post-office days, 
anent Sir Rowland Hill and Anthony Trollope, which will, we 
think, be new to our readers. It will be remembered that 
Trollope and Hill cordially hated each other :— 


“T recollect one occasion when I had attended a meeting of the 
Surveyors, which was held in the summer-time, at that good old- 
fashioned inn the Red Lion at Henley, for the purpose of laying 
before them some views of Sir Rowland’s. I had secret instructions 
that if these views were controverted I was, on the authority of the 
Secretary, to declare the meeting adjourned, to reassemble at the 
General Post Office under Sir Rowland’s chairmanship. As I 
expected, the Surveyors were by no means unanimous, Trollope as 
usual being loudest in opposition; so I proceeded to act upon my 
instructions. These were received with much discontent; but my 
orders were imperative: I dismissed the meeting, and the next day 
the Surveyors—some very sulky, none very pleased—assembled in 
the Secretary’s room at St. Martin’s. I had told the old gentleman 
exactly what had occurred, and I knew from his snort of defiance as 
he listened, and from the battle-light gleaming behind his spectacles, 
that he probably meant mischief. He got his first shot at Trollope 
early in the discussion: Anthony burst in with an interruption ; 
but Hill, pointing at him with his pencil, said at once: ‘One 
at a time, Mr. Trollope, one at a time, if you please; another 
gentleman is speaking now.’ And later on, when some one 
had been talking of ‘official phraseology,’ the old gentleman 
made a great hit. ‘One of you gentlemen,’ he said, ‘has used 
the words “official phraseology.” Now official phraseology is a 
good thing in its way, but very often it by no means describes the 
actually existing state of affairs. For instance, in writing to you, 
gentlemen, I am accustomed to describe myself in official phrase- 
ology as “ Your obedient humble servant,” whereas’—and here he 
sat up and glared round through his glasses—‘ whereas I’m nothing 
of the sort?” 

In his younger days Mr. Yates had a large amount of 
superfluous energy, and was fond of riding, rowing, and sparring. 
Of the last-mentioned accomplishment, he writes :— 


“T never had much science, but being strong and very loug in the 
reach, and being able to take a good amount of punishment, I was 
rather an awkward customer. Years after I had given up the gloves, 
I was looking on at a wrestling exhibition in Leicester Square, and 
was thinking how savagely it was conducted, and what frightful con- 
cussions the thrown men received, when I felt my arm touched by 
Alec Keane, whom I had not seen for ages, but who said, with a 
smile, ‘You and I used to knock each other about at one time, Mr. 
Yates, but I don’t think we could either of us have stood much of 
this.’ ” 

Later in life his strength and mental elasticity had large calls 
upon them. The more work crowded on him, the more he seemed 
to undertake; and the second volume of the “ Recollections a 
describes a course of activity which would have been fatal to a 
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weaker man. Assub-editor or editor, as a writer simultaneously 
for numerous periodicals, as a popular lecturer, Mr. Yates gained 
money and reputation. He gave, too, what was called an 
“ Entertainment,” after the manner of his great friend, Albert 
Smith ; and when he retired from the Post Office, it will be seen 
from the following extract that, to use his own words, he “ was 
not wholly idle ” :— 

‘Meanwhile I was not wholly idle. I was finishing a novel, A 

Waiting Race, and plotting another, The Yellow Flag. I went to 
Rotterdam for the Daily News, to describe the fétes consequent on the 
tercentenary of the recapture of Brielle from the Spaniards, and I 
wrote a portion of the description of the thanksgiving ceremonies at 
St. Paul’s, for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, for the same journal. 
I was contributing regularly to All the Year Rownd and the Observer, 
and, under a female pseudonym, was writing a weekly article called 
‘ Five o’Clock Tea’ in the Queen, which was a source of vast amuse- 
ment to me, evoking, as it did, a large number of letters from corre- 
spondents, all of whom imagined that the writer, ‘Mrs. Seaton,’ was 
a veritable personage. When it is learned that, in addition to these 
trifles, I was, in conjunction with Mr. A. W. Dubourg, engaged upon 
a three-act drama entitled Without Love, which was afterwards pro- 
duced at the Olympic, it will probably be believed that I had but little 
leisure.” 

Then Mr. Yates tried his fortune in the States as a lecturer, 
and was received with “loud cheering and hearty shouts of 
approval.” The papers praised or puffed him as only New York 
papers can for his good looks and good words; praised the ease 
and placidity of his humour; and asserted, that with the excep- 
tion of Charles Reade, he was more popular in the United 
States than any other living English novelist. The morning 
after the delivery of the first lecture Mr. Yates was visited by 
the manager of a cheap publication and offered £500 for a short 
story in ten chapters. Wherever he went an enthusiastic 
welcome awaited him. In Philadelphia he appears to have been 
specially successful ; and the “boss” who organised the lectures 
was asked what he thought of that effort :—‘‘ And you liked 
what you heard of the lecture, Mr. Pugh ?? ‘What I heard of 
it, Sir! Why, look here young man, I’ve been running the Star 
Course of Lectures for ten years, and I’ve never heard a single 
word of any of them!’”’ Before Mr. Yates left the States he 
was offered £2,400 if he would return the next season for a three 
months’ lecturing tour. The offer, however, was not accepted, 
for he received an appointment at the same time from the 
proprietor of the New York Herald as London correspondent 
and principal representative in Europe, at a salary of £1,200 a 
year. We have not space to recount all Mr. Yates’s journalistic 
triumphs ; they may be read at large in the autobiography, 
which contains in the final chapter the story of his connection 
with Mr, Grenville Murray as joint-proprietor of The World. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS* 
ContINENTAL agriculture is undergoing a crisis no less severe 
than that which has so long prevailed in these islands. For 
several years the occupying owners of France and Central 
Europe, though suffering from the same causes as the tenant- 
farmers of England—short crops and American competition— 
suffered less acutely, except those of them whose vineyards were 
devastated by the phylloxera, and they suffered more. Their 
harvests were not quite so bad, and the prices they obtained for 
their grain were not quite so low. Freights to Continental ports 
are generally higher than to English ports ; and the heavy land 
carriage to the South and Centre of Europe confers on the agri- 
culturists of those regions several of the advantages of Protection, 
without its drawbacks and its odium. They have consequently 
been somewhat less harassed by American competition than 
their English confreres. But at the prices now ruling, 
wheat can nowhere—not even in the virgin lands of the Far 
West—be grown to a profit. In this extremity, the peasants 
of France, as Frenchmen when in trouble or perplexity invari- 
ably do, are appealing to the Government for help; and the 
Government, after the manner of French Governments, are 
lending a favourable ear to their petition. In other words, M. 
Jules Ferry has promised to tighten the protective screw, which, 
neither in France nor elsewhere, has produced even a modicum 
of the prosperity which its advocates so persistently promise to 
their dupes. This, too, at a time when the workmen of Lyons, 
St. Etienne, and other industrial centres have not the where- 
withal to buy bread, cheap as it is, and are denouncing protec- 
tionism as the cause of their misfortunes. “ It may be said with- 
out exaggeration,” writes M. Leroy Beaulieu, in the Hconomiste 
Francais, “ that the industry of Lyons is the victim of protec- 





* Die Landwirthsehaftliche Krisis: ihre natiirlichen, legislativen, socialen, und 


rata. 

tionism, the martyr whom it has most cruelly punished, not 
alone of French, but of American and Italian protectionism 
The manufacturing interest of Lyons must have a singularly 
tough constitution to be able to withstand the efforts made by 
the Government to crush it. They deal in a manner at once the 
most heedless, the most iniquitous, and, we will venture to say, the 
most immoral, with this great industry, which supports a million 
persons, by forbidding it to use the cotton yarns of the only two. 
countries—England and France—which produce these articles 
at a cheap rate...... We are creating in France two 
categories of citizens—one whom the State protects, the other 
whom it sacrifices.” 


This is the case in all countries where Protection prevails; for 
even when an attempt has been made to protect everybody 
against everybody else it has signally failed, the most 
clamorous and influential interests always obtaining the greatest 
advantages. Even Colbert, the inventor of the mercantile theory, 
the very incarnation of protectionism, was compelled to own 
that he had failed to regulate trade to his satisfaction. Almost 
at the same time that M. Jules Ferry received the deputation 
of agriculturists, he was interviewel by a deputation from Lyons 
to demand the repeal of the tax on cotton yarns. But they got 
very cold comfort. The Minister, while offering his condolences 
and protesting his sympathy, suggested that there might be two 
sides to the question, and hinted that before making any pro- 
mises he would have to hear what the cotton-spinners of Rouen 
had to say to their proposals, and the cotton-spinners of Rouen 
are the most fanatical protectionists in France. The Lyons 
people do not expect much good from the interview. Says the 
Courier de Lyon :—*The general impression concerning the 
visit to Paris of our seven representatives is that nothing is 
changed, either in Lyons or in France; there is only one deputa- 
tion the more.” 

The peasants are likely to be more successful; they forma 
majority of the electorate, and a general election is looming in 
the near future. It must be confessed, too, that they have 
reason on their side, in the sense that they deserve Protection 
more, and have hitherto had less of it, than any other portion 
of the community. This is clearly shown in a pamphlet 
lately published by M. Numa Droz, once President of the 
Swiss Confederation; now a member of the Federal Council. 
M. Droz treats of the agricultural crisis, and though he writes 
with special reference to Switzerland, gives much useful infor- 
mation, and makes many noteworthy observations, touching the 
condition of husbandry in neighbouring countries. The peasants 
pretty nearly everywhere, above all in France, bear the chief 
burden of taxation, which, seeing that being everywhere in the 
majority, they are the masters of the situation, can be explained 
only on the ground of their ignorance of economic science. The 
same phenomenon obtains in the United States, where the 
territorial democracy is the vile body of protectionist experi- 
menters. In France, the peasant gives more than he need do 
for nearly everything that he uses, in order that this or 
that industry may be protected against foreign competition. 
The direct taxes he has to pay are almost past belief. The land- 
tax, including the additional centimes for local purposes, is equal 
in some communes to an income-tax of 4, in others to an income- 
tax of 14 per cent. The cost of transferring land, including 
notarial charges and State taxes, the latter being far the heaviest, 
is fully 10 per cent.; when property descends from father to 
son the State demands a toll of 5 per cent., and small proprietors 
cannot raise money by way of mortgage without incurring 
charges which M. Droz estimates at 9 per cent. As most 
properties are small, the average size of a holding—including 
the large estates, of which there are still a fair number—being no 
more than forty acres, and as peasants are frequent borrowers, 
especially when times are bad, the last-named of these imposts is 
keenly felt. According to a statement lately made by M. Pouyer- 
Quertier, the direct and indirect imposts levied by the State 
on the landed interest reach the enormous total of £33,800,000 
a year. Even making every allowance for rustic simplicity, 
and theilliteracy of French yeomen, their ignorant patience of tax- 
ation is almost incomprehensible. The protected industries that 
profit by their stupidity do not even pay an income-tax; and the 
fortune-tax, which plays so important a part in the finance of the 
Swiss Cantons, is equally unknown in France. This impost equit- 
ably—that is to say, universally—applied is probably the fairest 
and most scientific of all taxes. Being a tax on capital, it neither 
curtails production nor impedes circulation ; its incidence falling 
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a 
he has, it is as ideally just as it is practically economical, and in 
a more scientific age will probably supersede every other impost. 

Meanwhile, the French peasant must bear his manifold 
purdens as he best may; and seeing the ignorance on fiscal 
matters that exists in high quarters, it is no wonder that, 
instead of insisting on manufacturers being no longer protected 
at his expense, he should ask to be himself protected against 
foreign competition. What the starving weavers of Lyons and 
St. Etienne will say to a proposal to increase the prices of 
pread and butcher’s-meat remains to be seen. They would be 
quite justified—and the suggestion has already been made by a 
society of French workmen—in demanding the imposition of a 
duty on all foreign labourers who come into France, or even in 
excluding them from the country altogether. 

M. Droz is too wise-a man to suggest Protection as a remedy 
for the existing distress. He does not believe that the prole- 
tariat would submit for long to a tax on bread. He looks rather 
toa more scientific system of taxation, whereby agriculture may 
be relieved of some of the fiscal burdens to which it is now 
unfairly liable. Although an opponent of large estates, he 
thinks that both in Switzerland and in France the division of 
landed property has gone too far for good husbandry. Very 
few peasants can afford to buy machinery for their sole use; and 
they are either too prejudiced, too jealous, or too ignorant to 
work in co-operation. The present writer once asked a Swiss 
yeoman, who was complaining of the high price of labour at 
harvest-time, why he did not use reaping and mowing-machines. 
« Ah, those things may do in England and America,” was the 
answer, “but they would not suit our country.” And you 
might as well try to argue with a monument as with a middle- 
aged peasant. 

M. Droz would prohibit tle division of land below a certain 
minimum; and this, in some of the Swiss Cantons, has already 
been done. But his grand panacea is a more scientific system 
of husbandry. Most peasants, like a great many farmers, work 
by rule of thumb. The Swiss economist, who is also a practical 
agriculturist, believes that improved methods would produce 
surprisivg results, and enable the yeomen of the Continent to 
hold their own with the freeholders of America. In this opinion 
he is probably right. Neither on the Continent nor in England 
is land turned to the best account. How many farmers, for 
instance, before buying their manure and sowing their crops, 
take the trouble to ascertain by chemical analysis the nature 
and requirements of the soil which they cultivate? M. Droz 
counsels his agriculturist. countrymen—and his action may be 
followed with advantage by agriculturists all ever Europe—to 
establish in every important district schools for the teaching of 
practical and scientific husbandry. But when all is said and 
done, wheat cannot be produced at thirty shillings a quarter. 
On the other hand, the present state of things cannot last. 
American farmers are probably doing no better this year than 
ourown. Production will fall off, with the usual result of an 
enhaucement of prices; and if they do not rise to a paying 
point, the difference will have to be met by a more general 
lowering of rents, which, in many instances, are not yet down 
to the level of thirty years ago. As for dairy-farmers, if they 
are not doing well the fault must lie with themselves. Every- 
thing they sell is dearer, and nearly everything they buy 
cheaper, than in the middle of the century; while as for rent, 
excellent grass-farms within fourteen miles of London are to 
he had at from ten to fifteen shillings an acre. 





FLATLAND.* 

Strance are the tales of travellers, decisive the effect of ex- 
perience upon previous speculations, and marvellously ap- 
propriate the morals bronght home from outlandish quarters. 
Such are the reflections suggested by the attractive little book 
now before us. It tells of a region more unfamiliar than that 
of giants or pigmies, of anthropophagi, or men whose heads do 
gtow beneath their shoulders. It throws a light on the question 
of the nature of space, which will be eagerly welcomed by seekers 
after a Fourth Dimension; and it proves that the institutions and 
failings of the race which inhabits the strangest countries bear 
4 curiously perverted resemblance to those of our own. 

Mathematicians have long speculated on the nature of space, 
and some have even questioned its universality. While rejoicing 
10 the fact that their hands were free to move upwards as well 
as sideways, they have speculated on the possibility of worlds 


ana pttland: a Romance of Many Dimensions, By A Square. London: Sceley 


whose inhabitants should not be limited in their movements to 
the three prosaic directions of forwards, sideways, and upwards. 
They have lamented over the absence of the invaluable sense 
which would enable a man to get out of a closed cage without 
passing through the top, the sides, or the bottom, and to read 
all the contents of a shut book without touching its cover. 
They have hoped in a future state to enjoy an extended felicity 
in Space of Four Dimensions. They have dreaded the worse than 
flat-fish fate of being eternally confined to a limbo of two. 
These comfortable doctrines have long been a speculation and 
a pious opinion to the few, and a stumbling-block and foolish- 
ness to the uninitiated. They will receive a fresh impulse 
from the works of the adventurous traveller whose melancholy 
history is now before us. It is true that he cannot tell of a 
world of Four Dimensions. What he describes is almost as won- 
derful and more intelligible. He depicts life in which there is 
no possibility of sideways motion, a world where a man meeting 
auother in the street cannot pass him except by jumping over 
his head, a world which would look to us only a large-sized map, 
and men who would appear moving anatomical diagrams. Such 
is his native world, but to that world he has not been confined. 
He tells of his mysterious and painful initiation into the larger 
world of Three Dimensions. He tells us, too, of his vision of the 
world whose universe was confined to a line, and of his contempt 
for the beings whose range appeared to him as limited as those 
of his own countrymen appear to us. He tells of the still more 
limited being, itself its own universe, whose conceptions were 
limited to the point which itself occupied. These unique ex- 
periences he dedicates to the inhabitants of space in general, in 
the Jaudable hope of “ thereby contributing to the enlargement 
of the imagination and the possible development of that most 
rare and excellent gift of modesty among the superior races of 
solid humanity.” 


For a full description of these new worlds, their optics and 
physics, their ethics and politics, we must refer to the treatise 
of our author. Flatland is inhabited by a race whose shape is 
that of geometrical figures. The women are straight lines, the 
men vary from triangles in the lower orders to circles in the 
highest. Regularity of figure is the fundamental fact upon 
which the whole social life of Flatland rests, and is enforced 
upon the race by legislation as stern as that of Pharaoh. The 
other social problems, including the position of women, the 
shape of houses, the education of children, and the suppression 
of useless speculation, are dealt with in an equally drastic spirit. 
We will give an example, which will at the same time show the 
liberal spirit of our author :— 


‘** About three hundred years ago, it was decreed by the Chief Circle 
that, since women are deficient in Reason but abundant in Emotion, 
they ought no longer to be treated as rational, nor receive any mental 
education. The consequence was that they were no longer taught 
to read, nor even to master Arithmetic enough to enable them to 
count the angles of their husband or children; and hence they 
sensibly declined during each generation in intellectual power. And 
this system of female non-education or quietism still prevails. My 
fear is that, with the best intentions, this policy has been carried so 
far as to react injuriously on the Male Sex. For the consequence 
is that, as things now are, we Males have to lead a kind of bi-lingual, 
and I may almost say bi-mental existence. With the Women, we 
speak of ‘love,’ ‘duty,’ ‘right,’ ‘wrong,’ ‘ pity,’ ‘hope,’ and other 
irrational and emotional conceptions, which have no existence, and 
the fiction of which has no object except to control feminine exuber- 
ances; but among ourselves, and in our books, we have an entirely 
different vocabulary and I may almost say, idiom. ‘ Love’ then be- 
comes ‘the anticipation of benefits ;’ ‘duty’ becomes ‘necessity ’ or 
‘ fitness ;’ and other words are correspondingly transmuted. More- 
over, among Women, we use language implying the utmost deference 
for their Sex; and they fully believe that the Chief Circle Himself is 
not more devoutly adored by us than they are: but behind their 
backs they are both regarded and spoken of—by all except the very 
young—as being little better than ‘mindless organisms.’ Our 
Theology also in the Women’s chambers is entirely different from our 
Theology elsewhere. Now my humble fear is that this double train- 
ing, in language as well as in thought, imposes somewhat too heavy 
a burden upon the young, especially when, at the age of three years 
old, they are taken from the maternal care and taught to unlearn the 
old language—except for the purpose of repeating it in the presence 
of their Mothers and Nurses—and to learn the vocabulary and idiom 
of science. Already methinks I discern a weakness in the grasp of 
mathematical truth at the present time as compared with the more 
robust intellect of our ancestors three hundred years ago. I say 
nothing of the possible danger if a Woman should ever surreptitiously 
learn to read and convey to her Sex the result of her perusal of a 
single popular volume ; nor of the possibility that the indiscretion or 
disobedience of some infant Male might reveal to a Mother the secrets 
of the logical dialect. On the simple ground of the enfeebling of the 
Male intellect, I rest this humble appeal to the highest Authorities 
to reconsider the regulations of Female Education.” 





But the chief interest will lie in the initiation of our author 
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into the mystery of the Third Dimension. In the matter-of-fact 
account of the unintelligible entrance into Flatland, of the 
terrible Sphere from whom no secrets were hid, there is a weird 
suggestiveness of the possibilities that beset us, and of a catas- 
trophe that might at any moment, for anything we know to the 
contrary, befall ourselves. The Sphere enters the room, where 
all doors are shut, on a disinterested mission of enlightenment, 
and the climax of the interview, as narrated by the Square, is as 


follows :— 

“Tt was in vain. I brought my hardest right angle into violent 
collision with the Stranger, pressing on him with a force sufficient to 
have destroyed any ordinary Circle: buat I could feel him slowly and 
unarrestably slipping from my contact ; not edging to the right nor 
to the left, but moving somehow out of the world and vanishing to 
nothing. Soon there was a blank. But I still heard the Intruder’s 
voice. 

Sphere. ‘ Why will you refuse to listen to reason ? I had hoped to 

find in you—as being a man of sense and an accomplished mathe- 
matician—a fit apostle for the Gospel of the Three Dimensions, 
which I am allowed to preach once only in a thousand years: but 
now I know not how to convince you. Stay, 1 haveit. Deeds, and 
not words, shall proclaim the truth. Listen, my friend. I have told 
you I can see from my position in Space the inside of all things that 
you consider closed. For example, I see in yonder cupboard near 
which you are standing several of what you call boxes (but like 
everything else in Flatland, they have no tops or bottoms) full of 
money ; I see also two tablets of accounts. Iam about to descend 
into that cupboard, and to bring you one of those tablets. I saw you 
lock the cupboard half an hour ago, and I know you have the key in 
your possession. But I descend from Space; the doors, you see, 
remain unmoved. Now I am in the cupboard, and am taking the 
tablet. Now I have it. Now I ascend with it. I rushed to the 
closet and dashed the door open. One of the tablets was gone. 
With a mocking laugh, the Stranger appeared in the other corner of 
the room, and at the same time the tablet appeared upon the floor. 
I took it up. There could be no doubt—it was the missing tablet. 
I groaned with horror, doubting whether I was not out of my senses, 
but the Stranger continued :—‘ Surely you must now see that my 
explanation, and no other, suits the phenomena. What you call Solid 
things are really superficial; what you call Space is really nothing 
bat a great Plane. I am in Space, and look down upon the insides 
of things of which yon only see the outsides. You could leave this 
Plane yourself if you could but summon up the necessary volition. 
A slight upward or downward motion would enable you to see all that 
Ican see. The higher I mount, and the further I go from your 
Plane, the more I can see, though of course I see it on a smaller 
scale. For example, I am ascending; now I can see your neighbour 
the Hexagon and his family in their several apartments; now I see 
the inside of the Theatre, ten doors off, from which the audience is 
only just departing; and on the other side a Circle in his study, sitting 
at his books. Now I shall come back to you. And, as a crowning 
proof, what do you say to my giving you a touch, just the least touch, 
in your stomach ? It will not seriously injure you, and the slight pain 
you may suffer cannot be compared with the mental benefit you will 
receive.’ Before I could utter a word of remonstrance, I felt a shoot- 
ing pain in my inside, and a demoniacal laugh seemed to issue from 
within me. A moment afterwards the sharp agony had ceased, leaving 
nothing but a dull ache behind, and the Stranger began to reappear, 
saying, as he gradually increased in size, ‘ There, I have not hurt you 
much, have I? If you are not convinced now,‘I don’t know what will 
convince you. What say you ?’” 
Conviction, as might be expected, is only produced by hurling 
the unfortunate Square out of his plane; but for his feelings in 
the new world to which he is so unceremoniously introduced, and 
for the unfortunate results of his subsequent futile attempts to 
explain his experiences to his fellow-countrymen, we have no 
room. 

The book has obviously been a source of much pleasure to the 
writer, and may be safely recommended to any mathematician 
fond of paradox. It is very pleasantly got-up in paper, print, 
and cover. Much of it will also be read with amusement, as 
satire, by those who do not appreciate its scientific bearing, or as 
pure nonsense by those who are not searching for satire. The 
chief fault we have to find is a want of proportion by which one 
or two rather heavy dissertations, such as that upon sight 
recognition, occupy an unnecessary and alarming amount of 
space. The assumption of the author is worked out with 
wonderful consistency, and his mathematics are thoroughly 
sound, though they are disfigured by two or three slips in the use 
of technical terms. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME.* 
Tur poem from which this volume takes its name is an effort 
at descriptive poetry more ambitious and laborious than any- 
thing that we remember to have seen before fiom Mr. Swin- 
burne’s pen. The “ midsummer holiday ” was spent, we gather, 
on the sea-board of Norfolk or Kent, with “east and north a 
waste of waters,” near to,— 
“ Where the small town smiles, a warm, still, seaside nest.” 


* A Midsummer Holiday, and other Poems, By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1884, 











a 
fhe “ small town” Mr. Swinburne does not enable us to iden. 
tify, though the “country road,” which suggests a fine tribute 
to Chaucer, may be supposed to point to Kent rather than to 
Norfolk. Further on in the volume we find another poem, and 
this, too, one of the most carefully constructed of the whole 
number, “ Les Casquets,” which belongs to the same class, « Les 
Casquets” are seven curious rocks, so-called from the resemblance 
which they have been fancied to bear to helmets, which stang 
out from the sea between Alderney and Sark; and Mr, Swin. 
burne has given some thirteen or fourteen stanzas toa description 
of their aspects in calm and storm, and nearly as much to the story, 
if it may be called a story, of a girl who, born and bred on the 
little islet hard by, finds herself overcome by the pressure and 
hurry of life, when she pays a visit to Alderney, “The lone, 
soft island of fair-limbed kine,” with its “ Small bright: streets 
of serene St. Anne.” Now, Mr. Swinburne’s work always hag 
some great qualities, and these, of course, are not wanting 
here. But we must frankly say that these descriptive poems 
are not, in our judgment, a success. They want precision of 
effect; they are blurred; they leave no impression ag of a 
realisable landscape on that inner eye for which the poet paints, 
If we may borrow an illustration from a kindred art, they re. 
mind us of some of Turner’s latest pictures, where, amidst a 
confused mass of colours, some one object, say the masts of a 
whaling-ship, stood out with something like distinctness to the 
eye. In “ Les Casquets,” for instance, we can see the rocks, 
and we have a general impression of surrounding seas, now 
wildly stormy, now treacherously calm; but we have no distinct 
mental picture such as that of the sunset among the mountains, 
to quote the first instance that comes to hand, which we find in 
the ninth book of the “ Excursion.” Here are two stauzas 
which represent the poem with sufficient fidelity :— 


“ OF the iron of doom are the casquets carven, 
That never the rivets thereof should burst. 
When the heart of the darkness is hunger-starven, 
And the throats of the gulfs are agape for thirst, 
And stars are as flowers that the wind bids wither, 
And dawn is as hope struck dead by fear, 
The rage of the ravenous night sets hither, 
And the crown of her work is here. 


a tnt ft ah «=. «a oe a, 


All shores about and afar lie lonely, 
But lonelier are these than the heart of grief, 
These loose-linked rivets of rock, whence only 
Strange life scarce gleams from the sheer main reef, I 
With a blind wan face in the wild wan morning, , 
With a live lit flame on its brows by night, 
That the lost may lose not its word’s mute warning 
And the blind by its grace have sight.” 


es tw 


The reader will see that these are crowded with images drawn 
from human emotions. Instead of using Nature, as was the wont 
of the older poets, to illustrate life, Mr. Swinburne is perpetually 
drawing similes from life, to bring out the colours and propor 
tions of the nature which he seeks to picture. He may be said 
to make a rule of what strikes us as an exception when Lord 
Tennyson compares the waterfalls blown into foam-dust by the 
winds, and so “ wasting in the air,” to “a broken purpose.” The 
result of this is a constant feeling of unrest, and we cannot help 
adding, unreality. It is a positive relief when, as in the last T) 
division of ‘*The Midsummer Holiday,’ Mr. Swinburne gets th 
away from his landscape altogether, and takes us into the T] 
region of pure speculation or feeling. We quote a passage, the br 
finest, we think, in the book—and, we do not hesitate to say, th 
one of the finest in English poetry—in which there is, never R) 
theless, something like indistinctness and confusion until we are fr 
fairly past the effort to picture Nature :— 





“ Sail on sail along the sea-line fades and flashes ; here on land 

Flash an@ fade the wheeling wings on wings of mews that plunge 
and scream. 

Hour on hour along the line of life and time’s evasive strand 

Shines and darkens, wanes and waxes, slays and dies: and scarce 
they seem : Cre 

More than motes that thronged and trembled in the brief noons 
breath and beam. 

Some with crying and wailing, some with notes like sound of bells 
that toll, 

Some with sighing and laughing, some with words that blessed and 
made us whole, 

Passed, and left us, and we know not what they were, nor what 
were we. } 
Would we know, being mortal ? Never breath of answering whispe 

stole 
From the shore that hath no shore beyond it set in all the sea. 


Shadows, would we question darkness? Ere our eyes and brows 


be fanned 
Round with airs of twilight, washed with dews from sleep’s eternil 
stream, 
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Would we know sleep’s guarded secret? Ere the fire consume 
the brand, ° 

Would it know if yet its ashes may requicken ? yet we deem 

Surely man may know, or ever night unyoke her starry team, 

What the dawn shall be, or if the dawn shall be not : yea, the scroll 

Would we read of sleep’s dark scripture, pledge of peace or doom 

of dole. 

Ab, but here man’s heart leaps, yearning toward the gloom with 

venturons glee, 

Though his pilot eye behold nor bay nor harbour, rock nor shoal, 

From the shore that hath no shore beyond it set in all the sea. 

Friend, who knows if death indeed have life or life have death for 

coal ? 

Day nor night can tell us, nor may seas declare nor skies uoroll 

What has been from everlasting, or if aught shall always be. 

Silence answering only strikes response reverberate on the soul 

From the shore that hath no shore beyond it set in all the sea.” 

Of the poetry of rebellion against established creeds in faith 
and morals which we have been accustomed to associate with 
Mr. Swinburne’s muse, we have here but little. It is chiefly 
represented by three sonnets to Pelagius, in whom the poet, 
knowing more, we should imagine, of that divine’s negations 
than of his affirmations, somewhat strangely finds a hero, seeing 
in him an antagonism which Pelagius, heretic as he was, would 
scarcely have acknowledged, to “Paul, faith’s fervent anti- 
Christ,” who, as Mr. Swinburne puts it, with scarcely his usual 
felicity, either of rhythm or diction,— 

“ Heroic, haled the world vehemently back 
From Christ’s pure path to dire Jehovah’s track.” 
Some political poems need not detain us. They are of the kind 
of which the Roman satirist said, “facit indignatio versus.” Very 
good such verses sometimes are—where in Latin are there more 
sonorous hexameters than some of those in which Juvenal ex- 
presses his rage and scorn ?—but they are scarcely poetry. Few 
things better of their sort have been written in these days than 
Mr. Swinburne’s invectives against the House of Lords (“ The 
Twilight of the Lords ” is, perhaps, the best) ; but we venture to 
think that no one will care much to read them twelve months 
hence. A distinctly higher and more permanent interest belongs 
to the fierce protest of “In Sepulcretis” against the literary 
shamelessness which reveals to the world all the secrets of 
the dead. ‘ Vidistis ipso rapere de rogo coenam” is the 
appropriate motto which the poet borrows from Catullus; and 
he pours out his wrath with a vigour which Catullus himself 
could not have surpassed. At the opposite pole of thought are, 
“Nine Years Old,” “ After a Reading,” and ‘‘May-time in 
Midwinter,” three poems of childhood, full of grace and tender- 
ness, and an exquisite In Memoriam sonnet, “On the Death of 
Richard Doyle,’ which, we venture to think, is unsurpassed in 
its way :— 
“A light of blameless laughter, fancy-bred, 
Soft-souled and glad and kind as love or sleep, 
Fades, and sweet mirth’s own eyes are fain tu weep 
Because her blithe and gentlest bird is dead, 
Weep, elves and fairies all, that never shed 
Tear yet for mortal mourning : you that keep 
The doors of dreams whence nought of ill may creep, 
Mourn once for one whose lips your honey fed. 
Let waters of the Golden River steep 
The rose-roots whence his grave blooms rosy-red, 
And murmuring of Hyblean hives be deep 
About the summer silence of its bed, 
And nought less gracious than a violet peep 
Between the grass grown greener rourd his head.” 
The rhythm of some of the poems in this volume has scarcely 
the effectiveness which we look to find in Mr. Swinburne’s work. 
The ballad, in the French sense of that word, with its recurring 
burden, is apt to be tiresome. In some of the specimens, too, 
the lines are so long that all sense of the rhyme is nearly lost. 
Rhymes that do not strike the ear are a hindrance on the poet’s 
freedom, which brings with it no counterbalancing advantage. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———~>——_- 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

St. George for England. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)— 
Cressy, Poictiers, Sluys, the Black Death, the Jacquerie, with such 
great personages as the Black Prince, Philip van Artevelde, Gaston 
de Foix upon the scene, besides the gallant knights and fair ladies 
whom Mr. Henty creates for himself, make, it will easily be under- 
stood, ample material for a tale. Mr. Henty’s skill in this kind of 
Writing is well known, and he will hardly fail to please as much as 
usual. We could have wished that he had said a little more for the 
wretched peasants who were slaughtered in the Jacquerie. They had 
done horrible deeds; but they and their fathers bad suffered much for 
many generations. 








Stanley Grahame. By Gordon Stables, M.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Some of Dr. Stables’s accessories stagger us a little. 
What were smugglers doing on an inland moor in Aberdeenshire, 
except it were to make our blood curdle when the hero is hiding with 
only a wooden partition between him and them, and they cry, after 
the melodramatic fashion of smugglers, “ Off with him to the deepest 
spot in Murdoch’s Pool’? And what, again, was the inland sea, 
haunted by savage Indians, which could be reached by a few hours’ 
journey from a Virginian plantation? Who were these Indians, that 
haunted the Old Dominion after the Civil War? That it was after, we 
know, because we read that the people of New York had “fought and 
bled for the abolition of slavery.” But all this being taken for 
granted, Stanley Grahame is a very lively story. It contains tre- 
mendous adventures by land and sea, while a comic element is provided 
by Mr. Midshipman Mite and an irrepressible ‘‘ Boy Green,” whom 
not even a lion’s mouth can dispose of. 

N or M. By the Author of “ Honor Bright.” (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—The beginning of this story is quite charming. 
Molly and Nora, who will take to themselves the initials of the 
catechism (“nomen or nomina” they stand for, we are told, only 
no one in those days had more than one Christian name), the absent 
godfather, Dr. Theophilus Carlyon, Betty, the housekeeper, and the 
other dramatis persone are very delightful. But when the story is 
developed it does not please us so much, for one reason, among 
others, that it is too melancholy for our taste. 

Seven Sons: the Story of Malcolm and his Brothers. By Darley 
Dale. (James Nisbet and Co.)—The seven sons are the children of 
a clergyman, who has resigned his living from ill-health, and lives at 
Avranches. Only two of them play a prominent part in the tale,— 
Malcolm, who is stolen by some people who manage a wandering circus > 
and Ralph, who is the genius of the family, who writes articles in 
magazines, and gets paid for them, and generally distinguishes himself. 
Thus there is made up a pretty little story of domestic life, brightened 
up with some lively scenes of French manners and ways, and one 
possessing the great merit of being always natural and free from 
exaggeration. 

Queensford. By Bruce Edwards. (Scottish Temperance League, 
Glasgow.)—A story is weighted by its having a purpose; but Miss 
Edwards (or should we say Mr. ?) contrives to bear the burden with 
much facility. There is some real humour in the book; and the 
merits of the book, which lie in the writing, perhaps, rather than in 
the tale, are not difficult to realise. 

“ There’s a Friend for Little Children.” By Jessie F. Armstrong. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)-—Here is another temperance tale. Lucy, 
the little heroine, is much hurt by her father when he comes home 
in a semi-intoxicated condition. Sent to regain her health to an aunt 
who lives in the country, she is made the means of bringing back the 
man to better ways. Miss Armstrong seeks to enforce the moral 
that a man tempted to drink should fortify himself with the pledge. 

Old Highways in China. By Isabelle Williamson. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—Mrs. Williamson has been engaged for many years 
in missionary work in China. This volume contains some of her 
more recent experiences, not so much of mission-work as of travel, 
but of travel undertaken with the object of evangelisation ir view. 
We have records of four journeys made at intervals during the ten 
years 1873-1882 ; and very interesting these records are. The interior 
of China, the genuine life of the people, as opposed to that which is 
to be seen at the seaports, constitute a subject of which little is 
known. This book, written as it is by an acute and experienced 
observer, and in a pleasant and lively style, is certainly well worth 
reading. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowlege sends us, as usual, @ 
number of volumes of various sizes, some of which have already 
been noticed. We have now to mention:—Three Sixteenth-Century 
Characters. By Sarah Brook.—The “three” are notable persons, 
though we should doubt—as, indeed, the writer seems to doubt—- 
whether the Regent Murray is worthy to stand with William 
of Orange (William the Silent) and Admiral Coligny. Griffinhoof. 
By Orma Temple.—This tale also enforces the temperance moral, but 
in a somewhat broader way than the other temperance tales we have 
noticed, embracing as it does the interests of characters whom 
this special question does not particularly concern. The story 
turns chiefly on the strong affection between the broken-down 
sailor—broken down by the passion for drink—and the little 
girl whom he has taken into his charge, and on the way 
in which this affection, backed by other influences, brings him 
back from evil ways. There is a love-story of some merit mingled 
with the narrative of Griffinhoof and Olive. Altogether, the tale 
may be pronounced decidedly successfal. Miles Lambert’s Three 
Chances. By Mary E. Palgrave.—Miles Lambert is a lad of hamble 
rank who has great artistic ability, and who, after much toil and 
many disappointments, works his way to be a Royal Academician. 
——The Snow King’s Trumpeter. By “H. J. M. G.”—This is a little 
story of the adventures of a young trumpeter who followed 
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Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and fell with him at Liitzen. 
—Sugar-Plums for Children. By Mary E. Palgrave. 
Here are some pleasant little stories, with a certain didactic tinge 
about them, of fairies and the like. If these little people can make 
such a marvellous change in a greedy, mischievous child, as Puck and 
his followers wrought in Effie, it is a great pity that they do not 
bestir themselves more actively. Through the Waters, by the author 
of “Donglas Deane,’’ a story of an honest love made happy after 
many troubles; A Small Rebellion, by Cecilia Selby Lowndes, 
in which three little boys rebel against the new rule of a governess, 
and find out that they have made a very great mistake; and A 
Vampire, and other Stories, by ‘*C. L. G.” with some qauaint 
narratives of the doings of certain birds and beasts. 





Other tales for children are :—Scarlet Anemones, by L. T. Meade 
{Hodder and Stoughton), a story of English life in a chalet near the 
Pyrenees; Slyboots, and other Farmyard Chronicles. By Beata 
Francis, (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Birds and beasts confabulate in 
Miss Francis’s stories in a most delightful way. We should say, perhaps, 
that for quite young readers they must be judiciously edited. It is 
true that farmyards are not governed by poetical justice, any more 
than is the world outside. But it may not be well to let this fact 
make itself known to children too abruptly. The present writer 
would not for the world shock the tender hearts of some little folks 
that he knows, by relating to them how the innocent mouse Downey 
came to a cruel end, and the wicked Sharpset escaped, thanks to the very 
ill-practices for which he ought to have been punished. In fact, there 
is a certain cynicism in some of the stories which would not be at all 
wholesome for young readers, if they could assimilate it, a thing 
happily doubtful. Bat for older people the book is nothing less than 
delightful. On the whole, perhaps Miss Tabitha, the cat, who thinks 
the farmyard her own, is the most amusing person, though, for 
moral qualities, the humbler animal who applies for the place of an 
“‘undercat, to do the blackbeetling,” is certainly to be preferred. 

True Tales of Travel and Adventure, Valour and Virtue. By James 
Macaulay, M.A., M.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Macanlay has 
collected here between forty and fifty stories, making a somewhat 
curious mixture. ‘‘ The Siege of Jerusalem by Titus,’”’ for instance, 
is preceded by a “ Remarkable Escape from the Massacre at Cawn- 
pore,” and followed by “The Capture of a Spanish Slave Ship.” A 
little classification would not have been out of place; and in the telling 
of the stories, occasionally, a little more attention to style; but the 
book, we need hardly say, is full of very interesting reading. 


Wind and Wave Fulfilling His Word. By Harriette E. Burch. 
(Religious Tract Society.) —This is a story of the siege of Leyden, 
its title being suggested by the remarkable incident of the violent 
south-west wind which did so much for the relief of the city when it 
was reduced almost to the last extremity. Miss Burch has chosen a 
story which is sure to command the sympathies of Englishmen, and 
add to it the attraction of a plot of domestic interest. 


Who is the Victor? By C. M. C. Phipps. (London Literary 
Society.)—This is a story of the Franco-Prussian war. It is not 
without interest ; but it would have been improved by being told in a 
simpler and less ambitious style. 


Herodotus for Boys and Girls. By John S. White, LL.D. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York).—We cannot say very much in praise of 
Dr. White’s Herodotus. He gives too much ; some of.the details which 
he retains in his selection being neither interesting nor even 
intelligible to the readers for whom it is intended. The style, too, 
wants distinction. Sometimes it is little better than a bald transla- 
tion. Expressions, too, have been left, by oversight it would seem, 
which can convey no impression to young readers. What is the 
meaning of saying that a lake is so many feet long and so many 
orgine deep? ‘There is, of course, much to interest in the volume. 
How could there fail to be so when Herodotus is the author to be 
drawn from? But the opportunity is certainly not made the best of. 
The volume has the material defect of being inordinately heavy. A 
weight of more than three pounds is really a serious consideration. 

The Girl’s Own Annual. (The ‘ Leisure Hour” Office.) —Here is a 
handsome volume of more than eight hundred pages, printed in three 
columns, and containing a vast amount of reading. Miss Rose 
Nonchette Carey contributes a serial story “Esther,” and J. A. 
Owen (we cannot say whether Mr. or Miss) another, entitled 
“*Candalaria: a Tale of the Rocky Mountains,” while a third, ‘ Her 
‘Own Choice,” is written by Miss Ruth Lamb. There are other 
stories and minor articles, both grave and gay, almost without 
number. 

Sunday Reading for the Young. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.) —The title of this volume, which contains a year’s issue of this 
magazine, sufficiently describes its object. Now and then we observe 
some slovenliness or inaccuracy, which an editor’s hand should have 
removed ; but, as a whole, the result may be considered satisfactory. 

Aunt Judy’s Annual Volume. Edited by H. K. F. Gatty. (Bem- 
rose and Sons.)—This magazine keeps up its quality to its old high 





Le 
average. ess bulky than some of its rivals, its quality ig always 
excellent. We renew the wishes for its prosperity which it has been 
our pleasure, as our duty, to express for many years. 

The Autocrat of the Nursery. By L. T. Meade. (Hodder ang 
Stoughton.)—We cannot help thinking that that very respectable and 
sensible person, “ nurse,” was pretty nearly right when she gave it ag 
her opinion that “there was something wrong with the children’s 
brains.’ Young gentlemen of six or thereabouts who bury their 
young sister in a snow-drift in order to have the satisfaction of acting 
‘“ monks of St. Bernard,” are very dangerous inmates of a nursery, 
Let. us hope that such are seldom to be found. Be that as it may, 
Miss Meade makes a very amusing book out of their sayings and 
doings, her chief heroine being one “Charlie,” a cousin who is intro. 
duced into a family of three boys and a girl, and who proves to beg 
most decided success. 

Little Snowflakes. Being the Christmas Number, for the young, of 
the Sunday Magazine. (Isbister and Co., Limited).—Again we haye 
to thank the editor of the Sunday Magazine for an excellent Christmag 
Namber for children. Little Snow/lakes contains stories and verses, 
suitable for the Christmas season, which are all attractive and nicely 
written. They will interest not only children, but older people to 
whom children and children’s welfare are not matters of indifference, 
The tale of the little adopted son—who accidentally finds out, at an 
evening party, that he is not the child of those whom he has been 
brought up to look upon as parents—is particularly good ; the love 
of the childless mother, who clings to the helpless infant in the first 
instance, and to the growing boy later on, is true to life and pathetic; 
and we wish the teller of the tale had given us a little more of the 
boy-life with which she has touched our hearts. A true spirit of 
Christianity breathes through all the contributions to this journal, 
and notably through those of the editor himself. It is what is needed 
in the present day, and we know of no magazine for the young, or 
for the poor, which better illustrates the meaning of the sacred lesson, 
in its fullest, widest, and highest sense,—‘ And now abideth faith, 
hope, and charity, these three, but the greatest of these is charity.” 


Johnson: his Characteristics and Aphorisms. By James Hay. 
(Gardner.)—The centenary of the death of Samuel Johnson is close 
upon us, and, in consequence, a number of works upon him of the 
nature of biography or of “study” have been published. Of these, 
that now before us, by a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, is 
one of the best. Mr. Hay is, perhaps, too much of a hero-worshipper; 
and in his devotion there is to be found an almost ludicrous element, 
as when he says:—“It is one of the dearest memories of our life 
that a few months before the death of the late Dean Stanley, we 
received from his hands the Sacrament of the Supper, kneeling within 
a few feet of the spot where reposed all that is mortal of that right 
royal man, who, as Carlyle says, was ‘ Ruler of the British nation for 
a time; not over men, but in them’—England’s great moralist— 
Samuel Johnson.” Apart from this, however, this book is a sound 
piece of work, written by one who not only admires, but knows, 
Johnson thoroughly. It consists formally of two, but really of three, 
parts,—a biography of Johnson, his characteristics as illustrated by his 
sayings and doings, and his aphorisms, culled from his writings and 
conversations, and arranged in alphabetical order. This last portion 
of the book, although it puts ono a little in mind of old-fashioned 
literature of the “ beauties’ type, is very well done. Mr. Hay has, 
indeed, managed to pack into small compass a great deal of the wisdom 
of Johnson, and, it must be allowed, his prejudice as well. Contras 
“ All theory is against the freedom of the will; all experience for it,” 
with “Scruples certainly make men miserable, and seldom make 
them good.’ Of Mr. Hay’s Life, it is enough to say that he has from 
the first intended it to be less a varrative than a succession of photo- 
graphs of Johnson in different attitudes, and that he has succeeded in 
giving effect to his intention. 

The Land of the Pyramids. By J. Chesney. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This is a popular account of Egypt, ancient and modern. The 
sketch of Egyptian history seems to have been carefully studied (we 
may note that there is an error in what is said abont paper on p. 34, 
“A second quality bore the name of his [Augustus’s] wife Livinia,” 
should be, “ A second quality was called Liviana, after the name of 
his wife Livia).’’ There are some agrecable sketches of life, manners, 
and scenery, as they are now to be seen in the land of the Nile. 

A Record of Ellen Watson. Arranged and edited by Anna Back- 
land. (Macmillan and Co.)—Ellen Watson’s biographer tells us that 
her life, consecrated as it was to seeking perfection in character and 
fitness for future work, must be a picture rather than astory ; and as she 
also says that material is wanting for rendering that picture artistic, 
we are not sure that she was wise in trying to paint it at all. Still, 
the book has a moral of its own as the story of one who, having 4 
quick insight and power of understanding at an age when most 
children are mere babies, showed, even then, a keen sense of the 
duty that devolved upon her as elder sister, while later in life she 
never suffered it to merge into care for her own intellectual advance- 
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ment, When just twenty, Ellen found that it was no longer possible 
for her to continue the study of physics without guidance; and 
having obtained the kindest possible response from Professor Carey- 
Foster, of University College, to whom she applied for assistance, she, 
after having followed for some months the home course prescribed 
by him, went up to London to work in the physical laboratory 
at University College, being the first woman who obtained per- 
mission to attend the eenior classes of physics and mathematics 
in that institution. Professor Clifford, who was at that time con- 
ducting the latter, formed a high opinion of her’ mathematical 
ability, and consequently took a deep interest in her pro- 
gress ; and, although in the examination of June, 1877, when she 
came out as the first mathematical student of the year, gaining the 
Mayer de Rothschild Exhibition, he took especial pains to give her no 
advantage whatever, he was obliged to admit that her proficiency 
would have been very rare in a man, and that he had been totally 
unprepared to find so high a degree of it ina woman. To Professor 
Clifford Ellen Watson looked up with affectionate reverence, and was 
in the habit of speaking of him as “‘ the dear master.” It is not, then, 
to be wondered at that when death brought his brilliant career to a 
premature close, she should start back from the idea of this being 
really the end of existence ; for up to this period she had been an 
unbeliever. ‘I donot need religion,” she used to say; “science 
thoroughly satisfies me.” Now, however, when she saw the lives of 
one after another of her scientific friends cut off, she began at least 
to wish for faith, but thought it an impossibility—a poetic dream. 
Yet a few months later she began to awake from what her biographer 
truly calls a sleep of the intellect, and had at first thoughts of God, 
which she says in one of her letters “ would look very thin and bare 
if I tried to write them down.’ Again, she speaks of her faith 
as “such a faint gleam, that I am not sure whether you would 
think it deserved the name.” Once accepted, Christianity was to her 
no dead-letter ; she wanted to carry it out in all its bearings; she 
declares with Savonarola that renunciation is the only perfect way; 
and the desire seems to have been strong within her to show that 
Christianity was no worn-out creed born of past ignorance, but a truth 
that could bear all the light that could be cast upon it by the most ex- 
tended knowledge. Her time, however, was too short to do more than 
show to ker friends in South Africa the value and the beauty of a 
character such as hers. She threw herself heartily into the work at 
Graham’s Town; and after remaining there little more than a year, 
was about, for the sake of her health, to remove to Bloemfontein, 
when she was attacked with violent haemorrhage, and rapidly sank. 
Thus ended her short life of twenty-four years. 


Memoirs of Bernard Gilpin, Parson of Houghton-le-Spring, and 
Apostle of the North. By the Rev. C. 8. Collingwood. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—The necessity for a fresh biography of Bernard 
Gilpin is not evident, and Mr. Collingwood fails to make out his case 
for re-treading the old ground. He acknowledges that in the quaint 
pages of Bishop Carlton, a book that has passed through several 
editions, we have a life-like portrait; he admits, too, that the life 
by Prebendary Gilpin is thoroughly trustworthy, and written “in the 
easy pleasant style Gf which the writer was master ;” he reminds us 
that Edward Irving found this volume so satisfactory that, instead of 
writing a fresh biography, as he had at one time thought of doing, he 
concluded that “ nothing more existed in any quarter,” and was con- 
tent to reprint the work with a preface of his own. This is not all. 
John Wesley published an abridgment of Gilpin’s life, of which Mr. 
Collingwood writes as follows :—“ For completeness and clearness of 
detail, and for purity and elegance of language, this abridgment is 
worthy of all praise, and as an epitome of the story of the Rector of 
Houghton nothing better could be desired.” Why, then, write 
another life ? Mr. Collingwood asks; and his answer is, that most of 
the books referred to are not easily attainable, that the present 
season of his tercentenary is a proper one for recalling Gilpin’s memory, 
and that possibly his narrative has thrown “ some little new light ” 
upon Gilpin’s work. Mr. Collingwood, it will be seen, is at once 
honest and modest in the estimate formed of his predecessors’ and of 
his own labour. The book shows marks of careful and intelligent 
research ; there is every indication that the facts contained in it are 
marshalled with accuracy, and the writer’s opinions are free from 
narrowness. ‘This is, however, all that can be said in its favour, 
Charm of style is wholly wanting ; and we miss the art which enables 
a skilful biographer to bring us, as it were, into the living presence 
of his hero. A new biography of a distinguished man should have 
some claim to supersede or supplement its predecessors. Readers 
who wish to know, as he deserves to be known, one of the finest moral 
characters of the sixteenth century must, however, still go for informa- 
tion tothe pages of Bishop Carlton and of Prebendary Gilpin. 

Public Life in Bagland. By Philippe Daryl. Translated by Henry 
Frith. (Routledge.)—M. Daryl’s book is divided into three parts, 
treating respectively of ‘‘ Literature and the Theatre,” “ Parliament 
and the City of London,” and “ The Queen, the Army and Navy, and 
the Law.” He passes on all that he sees a sound and sensible judg- 





ment; and, on the whole, thinks quite as well of us as we degerve. 
He contrasts, for instance, English fiction with French, much to our 
advantage,—more so, in fact, than we have the right to accept. There 
is a considerable class of English novels, as is not unfrequently 
pointed out in these columns, which are quite as bad as the worst 
French fiction. M. Daryl ventures, we see, into the tangled maze 
of English rating, and even gives a table (which we do not profess to 
understand) showing the incidences of local taxation. All this per- 
plexity must seem utterly strange to the foreign observer; but we 
bear it because we are told that any attempt to simplify brings in 
that dreaded bugbear, Centralisation. 

The Best Season on Record. By Captain Pennell-Elmhirst. 
(Routledge and Sons.)—This is an account of the doings of the 
Quorn hunt from October, 1883, to March, 1884. We do not pre- 
tend to criticise it; but we may congratulate the agricultural 
interest that in some respects, at least, it is favoured by the weather, 
and that it has spirits to enjoy the pleasures thus provided. And we 
may extract, as a matter of general interest, that ladies in the 
hunting-field are to wear habit-skirts loosely fastened at the waist, 
which, “ in times of extreme danger,” may be cut adrift. The author 
is not very felicitous in his way cf announcing this decision, and 
would have altered his language if his classics had been a little more 
recent. 

Brief Romances from Bristol History. By J. L. Williams. (George 
and Son, Bristol; Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London.)—The author 
would have been better advised in allowing these romances to sleep in 
the obscure back pages of the Bristol Times and Mirror, in which they 
appeared. There is very little romance and not always so much 
briefness as could be desired about these attempts at tales a la 
“Tvanhoe.” The writer takes passages from a local history of Bristol, 
selected from the Abbey records, aud endeavours to build a story on 
them. But as his sole notion of a stury is to take the personages 
mentioned in the records and make them talk in “ thees ” and “ thonus,’” 
and to wrap up the incident in a large number of words, the effect is 
not exhilarating. 

Curistmas Carps.—We have received a sample of Christmas Cards 
from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. They consist of endless varieties 
of flowers, some of them hand-painted ; some pretty arrangements of 
vignetted photographs, and also many quaint and amusing scenes in 
which children are the actors.—As usual, Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. 
surpass most other publishers in the variety and choice of Christmas and 
New Year’s Cards, and they offer not only variety of subject, but variety 
of price, which begins as low as one halfpenny. The flower-pieces are, 
on the whole, very pretty, and we have also numerous entertaining 
scenes and illustrations. Though the low-priced Christmas Cards are 
especially worthy of mention, the others must not be overlooked. 
The portfolios of drawings in particular are very good. Among these 
are several sets of pleasant little seascapes and ship-drawings by 
H. C. Wright ; numerous sketches of animal life by Dadd; hunting 
scenes by Miss Bower, with her well-drawn horses and riders, 
who look as if they could ride; and many others too numerous to 
mention. The coloured printing is refined and good. 
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Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 


“Ts as nearly taste'ess as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.””"—Lancet, 

“*Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.”’— British Medical Journal, 

“ No nauseous ernetations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medieal Press. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
* PERFECTED ” 


CO NE OS eee 
Chemists everywhere. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—¢~—— 


Barry (M. L.), Hard Realities, 12m0 .............scseese00 
Barry (A.), First Words in Australia, cr 8vo_............ 
Bennett (G. L.), Viri Illustres Urbis Roma, 12m0  ......... esse eee (Rivington) 1/6 


Blind (M.), Tarantella, a Romance, 2 vols. er 8vo .... 


Bowen (G.), Love Revealed, 16mo ................c0000008 
Burnell (A, C.), The Ordinances of Manu, 8vo ........ 


Carter (T. T.), Maxims and Gleanings from, 32mo ...... 
Castle (E.), Schools and Masters of Fence, royal 8vo.... 
Children of China, small 4t0 ............c00.....cceesssscereeees 
Cleveland (G.), Life and Public Services of, cr 8vo...... 


Conder (C. R.), Primer of Bible Geozraphy, cr 8vo 
Contrast, a Story of Two Women, 3 vols. cr 8vo........ 
Davis (C. T.), Treatise on Steam "Boiler Incrustati n, 
Doudney (8s. ), The Strength of Her Youth, 12mo : 
Engineers’ Oracle, Cr 890 ..............0..cceeseessersecees 
Euclid’s Geometry, Book 1, by J. D. Paul, 8vo...... 
Evolution in History, Language, and Science, cr 8vo. 
Ewaid (H.), Revelation, its Nature and Record, 8vo... 
Farrar (F. W.), Messages of the Books, 8vo .............. 
Fauld (H.), Nine Years in Nipon, cr 8vo...... 
Fiske (J.), Destiny of Man, 12mo ........... 
Foster (W.), Midas, cr 8v0_ .................0s00c00.+ 
Free England, Old Stories of Parliament, 12mo. 
Harrison (M.), The Skilful Cook, er 8vo......... 
Jones (C. A.), Little Captain Dick, 12mo ....... 
Kielland (A. L.), Garman and Worse, cr 8vo 
Lee (V.), Miss Brown, 3 vola cr 8vo .............. 
Little Arthur’s History of France, 12mo. 





Love-Letters by a Violinist, 16m0.............0......ceeeeeesees 
Luard (H. R ), Graduati Cantabrigiensies Catalogus, &c. (Camb. Univ. Press) 12/0 

Malleson (F.), Notes on Early Training of Children, cr 8vo...(Sonnenschein) 2/6 - 
Meade (L. T.), A Band of Three, 12mo ...................008 


Merivale (H. C.), Florien, a Tragedy, cr 8vo ... 


Mitchell (E. H.), Golden Horseshoes, cr 8vo ska 
Northco‘e (S. C.), Lesson Notes for 8.S. Teachers, 12mo (Griffith & Farran) 2/0 
Pascal (B.), Thoughts of, translated by C. K. Paul, Svo ...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 12/0 
Rabiger (J. F.), Encyclops lia of Theology, Vol. 1, 8vo 


Ragon (A. E.), Class-book of Correspondence, cr 8vo 
Raven (J. H.), Versiculi, Latin Elegiac Verse, l2mo . 
Rhodes (A.), Monsieur at Home, er 8y0 ......... 
Rudolp (Prince), Travels in the East, roy 8vo . 
Savage (G. H.). Insanity and Allied Neurosis, 12mo 


Smiles (S.), Men of Invention, cr 8v0.................0008-e000 ( | 

Stevenson, Historical Records of the Y.M.C.A., 1844 to 1884 (Chris Com. Office) 2/6 
This Year, Next Year, &c., 2 vols. cr 8V0 ...............080.. 
Youngs (E S§.), A Heart’s Life, and other Poems, 12mo ... 


sonapeaven (J. R. Maxwell) 2/0 
dekuenabeone (Macmillan) 5/0 
















fons =A) 26 APOLLINARIS. 


Soceaereel (Field & Tuer) 7/6 


Saahenosstnebncnnel (Isbister) 5/0 





<iebnadehaee rowel (Masters) 5/0 
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To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 














It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
..(T. F, Unwin) 21/0 | SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 

~~ fiomaien) Rs be addressed to the EpiTor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
... (Rivington) 2/0 reet, Strand, W.C. 
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(Is b ie 30 

SS caparnaee sbister) —- | 

(Ward & Lock) 26 |HIGHEST AWARD, 
coe (Bell & Son) 7/6 be 

~(Glatalte & Oo.) 38 “THE QUEEN OF | INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 

‘le... (Macmillan) 14,0 TABLE WATERS.” | EXHIBITION. 

(A. Gardner) 7/6 | a 
.(Macmillan) 3.6 : 

"(0. K. — & Oo.) 5/0 | ©The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
ieniebeompaienel arro / | —‘‘ LONDON MEDICAL RECORD," 
ee we ra 30 H U N Y A D I “ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 

(C.K. Panl & Co.) 6/0 | —Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

..(W. Blackwood) 25/6 | Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 


was’ (J. Murray) 2/6 —Professor Von NUSSBAUM, 


| The yay of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
MITED,”’ on the Label secures genuineness, 
| Of uw Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


JANOS. 


.(Remington) 5/0 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EF FF @*s 


(Breakfast) 


Cc O C O A 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





peuacenaed Field & Tuer) 21/0 | 


(C. X. Paul & Co.) 3/6 ° 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS. 
The WINTER EXHIBITION WILL OPEN on 
gi December Ist, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., scm 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EXHIBITION ROAD, 








The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD 
on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 16, and on the three 
following days. 

Further particulars to be had on application. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, 
Director and Secretary. 


S ceaeeel COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The OFFICE of MISTRESS is VACANT. Candi- 
dates are invited to send in applications, with 
testimonials or other evidence of fitness, not later 
than January 8th, 1885, to the Secretary, Miss 
KENSINGTON, 22 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W., 
from whom further information may be obtained, 


LETTS’S DIARIES 


| Pataca S DIARIES, 
Now ready, for 1885, 


ETTS’S DIARIES 

meet every requirement, being the cheapest, 
best, and most practical kind in use. They are 
patronised by her Majesty the Queen, the Royal 
Family, the Nobility, and all the Government Offices. 
Every variety. Send for price-list and catalogue from 
any Bookstall or Stationer. These well-known and 
old-established Diaries are published only by 


ETTS, SON, and CO. (Limited), 
83 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON 
K 


GE. 














VicToRIA UNIVERSITY. 


The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT 
EXTERNAL EXAMINERS in the following SUB. 
JECTS :— 

. English Language and Literature. 
end -n 
Germ 
Philosophy and Political Economy. 
Botany. 
Chemistry. 
Geology. 
. Physics, 

9. Physiology. 

10. Zoology. 

11. Anatomy. 

12. Patholozy. 

13. Surgery. 
The appointment will be for three years. 
For further information apply to the Registrar. 
Applications must be sent in on or before December 


Sth. 
A. T. BENTLEY, M.A. 
Rezistrar. 





a 


CONS ony cot 


rn 10 PRIN CIPALS = SCHOOLS. — 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disen- 
gaged for Lectures and Practice Classes in English 
Language and Literature, Reading and Composition. 
—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds nl Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
E. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 





Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectra, ApvanTaGEs obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,009 being increased to £1,500 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business. 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLFS OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
Edinburgh, November, 1884, JAMES WATSON, Manazer. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY 


NEW BOND siaiereatita W. 


ADVAN TAGES—Ample : and continuous anni of Books. 
Large und varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books. 


TERMS... —From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 


LIBRARY, 





For particulars, apply to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 








NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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« This exquisite gift-book is worthy of the immortal poem it holds between its covers.” —Sprctator, 


- , Nov. 22nd. 
Now ready, price £3 10s. a 


ROMEO and JULIET.  Epirion vt Luxe. _IIInstrated 


With Twelve Superb PHOTOGRAVURES from Original Drawings by FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A., expressly executed for 
this Work and Reproduced by Messrs. Gourit and Co., of Paris, in the highest style of Art. The Work is produced on Whatman’s 
Hand-made Paper, and the Text is tastefully Printed in Red and Black. 


“My, Dicksee has, it seems to us, realised, in almost every design, the spirit of Shakespeare’s work...... We have their surround- 
ings brought before us with great delicacy and accuracy. The pictares are glowing with life and motion, or they are filled with the pathos 
of the situation. .... + Mr. Dicksee’s illustrations have been reproduced most beautifully in Photogravure by Messrs. Goupil and Company. 
It would be difficult to imagine a book more beautiful in itself, and more really valuable.” —Scotsman. . 

Early Application for Copies is invited, as a limited number only has been produced, and the Publishers reserve to themselves 
to advance the Price at any time they may deem it expedient to do so. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





—_—_—_—_— 


NEW VOLUMES PUBLISHED BY CASSELL AND COMPANY. 





Character Sketches from Dickens. Six|Greater London. By Epwarp Watrorp. 


New and Original Drawings by FREDERICK BARNARD, reproduced in Photo- | 2 vols, with 400 Illustrations. 18s. 


gravure. 21s. 
« All are good, but the Pecksniff and Peggotty are specially excellent.”—World. | Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul. 
Popular Edition, cloth, 6s ; cloth gilt, 7s 6d; Persian morocco, 10s 6d. 


“Little Nelland her grandfather resting by the wayside are very beautiful.”— | 
Saturday Review, | 


“The productions are simply perfect of their kind, and each and all of them Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity. 


are undoubted works of art.” —Bristol Times and Mirror. 
Popular Edition, cloth, 6s; cloth gilt, 7s 6d; Persian morocco, 10s 6d. 


The Cathedral Churches of England and ; A 
WALES. With Introduction by Prof. Boxxer, F.R.S., and Contributions by Italy. From the Fall of Napoleon I. in 1815 
Canon Tristram, Dean Kitchen, Kev. Augustus Jessop, Canon Venables, Pre- : > : 7 , ¥ 
bendary Havergal, Prebendary Gregory Smith, Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, to the Death of Victor Emmanuel in 1878. By J. W. Pronrx. 7s 6d. 
Canon Swainson, Dean Howson, Archdeacon Norris, Canon Creighton, Prof. 
T. McKenny-Hughes, Rev. Prof. Coolidge, and the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
With 150 ILLUSTRATIONS. 21s. 


Humphrey Sandwith: a Memoir. By Tuomas 


f Humpurey Warp. Compiled from Autobiographical Notes, 7s 6d. 
The Magazine of Art. Volume for 18S4. | _ * A volume which relates much about Dr. Sandwith’s adventures.......We should 


With nearly 500 choice Engravings and Etching for Frontispiece. 16s. | be glad to quote some of the many anecdotes and humorous descriptive passages 


which make this book enjoyable.”"—Times, November 17th. 
Artistic Anatomy. By M. Mathias Duval. | 


“Interesting, graphic, and concise.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Translated by F. E. Fentoy, M.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. Edited by Joun Sparkes, | s s s - 22 
With about 100 Illustrations. 53. —— Encyclopedic Dictionary. Seventh Divi- 
| sional Volume, 10s 6d. 


Animal Painting in Water-Colours. With) _. . ; os 
18 Coloured Plates by FREDERICK TAYLER, President of the Royal Society of Picturesque America (Completion of) ‘ W ith 


Painters in Water Co‘ours. 5s. | 48 Steel Plates and several Hundred Wood Engravings, in 4 vols. 168s. 


Familiar Wild Flowers. By F. EK. Hutme , P 
F-LS. FSA. | With 200 ORIGINAL m,. &. PLATE, Complete| El¢turesque Europe. Vol. III. Popular 
in 5 vols., eac s 6d. ! 


CASSELL and COMPANY’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE WILL be SENT POST-FREE on APPLICATION. 


Edition, with 13 exquisite Steel Plates and 200 Original Engravings, 18s. 





Ready in a few days, price 21s. 


The DICTIONARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. An 


Account of the Doings of the English Nation at Home and Abroad. Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, B.A., Lecturer on Modern 
History, King’s College, London, and F, S. PULLING, M.A., !ate Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


The following are among the Contributors to the Work :— 


CHARLES H. FIRTH, M.A. SIDNEY J. LOW, B.A. 
J. WOULFE FLANAGAN, M.A. Miss M. McARTHUR 
| Mrs. S. R. GARDINER. | J. F. BASS MULLINGER, M.A. 
| DAVIO HANNAY. R. L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. LLOYD C. SANDERS, M.A 
| Rev. Wm. HUNT, M.A. F. S. PULLING, M.A. W. R. SHELDON, M.A. 
Rev. Prof. JOHN EARLE, M.A. CHAS. F. KEARY, F.S.A. Rev. HASTINGS RASHDALL, M.A. | B. C. SKOTTUWE, M.A. 
H. St. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. S. L. LEE, B.A. H. R. REICHEL, M.A. ARTHUR L. SMITH, M.A. 
Prof. T. F. TOUT, M.A. | BERNHARD RINGROSE WISE, M.A. 


T, A. ARCHER, B.A. 

W.J. ASHLEY, B.A. 

C_E. D. BLACK. 

OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 

Rev. CANON CREIGHTON, M.A. 


Prof. J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.A, 
N.P. 
Prof. JAMES ROWLEY, M.A. 








NOW READY, PRICE ls. 


The MAGAZINE of ART for DECEMBER, containing— 


“FAREWELL, FAREWELL! ONE KISS and I'LL DESCEND.”’ Drawn by ; The ROMANCE of ART: a FAMOUS GEM. By Jutia Cartwricur. 








Frank Dickxser, A.R.A. Frontispiece. 


PICTURE in COLOUR—"IT is the SEASON.” Design by Atice Havers. | 
| EARLY SCULPTURED STONES in ENGLAND. By Rev. G. F. Browss. 


Poem by R, L. STEVENSON. 

The NEW FOREST—HISTORICAL. By Mrs. Henry Fawcetr. With Seven 
Illustrations, 

The COLOUR-SENSE of POETS. By ALFrep St. JounsTon. 


SOME ORIENTAL BRAS3-WORK. By Mape.ine A. Watrace-Dustor. | 


With Seventeen Illustrations. 
PUVIS de CHAVANNES. By CLaupr Puitties. With Engravings. 
“PARTING.” From the Picture by Hugo Kista. 


HATFIELD HOUSE, the RESIDENCE of the MARQUESS of SALISBURY 
By J. PENDEREL-Bropuvrst. With Five Engravinogs. . 


With Seven Illustrations. 


The NEW “ROMEO and JULIET.” By the Eprror. With an Illustration by 


Frank Dickses, A.R.A. 
FRANCIS I., ARCHITECT and AMATEUR. By A. Marr F, Rosissoys. With 
an Engraving of the Hampton Court Portrait. 


| A DEAD MARCH. By Cosmo MoyxuovseE. 


The CHRONICLE of ART: ART in NOVEMBER. 


N.B.—The NOVEMBER PART, forming the First Part of the New Volume, has been 


reprinted, and can be had by order from all Booksellers. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment, 
London, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £100 and £60 respectively, open to all first-year 
Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
October, 1885. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the Preliminary Sci ntific and Intermediate M.B. 
Examinations of the University of Londov, and may 
be joined at any time 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; 
also for Dental Studeuts and for qualified 
Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
fromthe Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. 

W. M. ORD, Dean. 





RNOLD—PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN,.—Visit- 

ing Master and Resident German Governess. Near 

shore. — Address, Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, 
almer. 





OLMESDALE HOUSE, BURGESS 
HILL, SUSSEX. 


Mr. &. McC. HILL, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Balliol College, PRHPARES BOYS for MARL- 
BOROUGH COLLEGE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
—Terms, EIGHTY GUINEAS, 


ADEE Y COL wh) G kt: 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED up in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 

















DUCATION. — LAUSANNE. — 

First-class SCHOOL, recommended by Lewis 

Fry, M.P., J. H. Tuke, Esq. Great advantages for 

the Study of Languages, Painting, Music, &. Home 

comforts.—Apply, Mdlle. HOFFHERR, Villa Beau 
Séjour 3, Lansanne, Switzerland, 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls,OFFERSto ELDER GIRLS aCOMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Paiuting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years, Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A 

charming winter residence on the verge of 

the Atlantic, with the mi!d and equable climate of 

North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, over- 

looking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from Novem- 

ber ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sest by PARCELS 

PCST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the reccipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, Mappiccturers 
BANBURY. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few dars, by this celebrated Medicine. _ 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

‘old by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 








_— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


| ‘edateieiea MEATS. Also, 








ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem. 
ber, 1885. For competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department, and Two in the Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECKE. 
TARY at the Colle:e. 





ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE i» all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions wou in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head Master, A, 
W. YOUNG, E.q., M.A. 





CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the 

extensive and snecially planned premises, Lindow 
Grove, Alderney Edge, near Manchester. A boys’ 
boarding school has been conducted there many 
years uninterruptedly ; accommotates sixty pupils. — 
Apply, DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be vent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 

“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1A OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radclitf, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free, 


—— SOUP, and JELJ.Y, and other 





PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


, | —_—— 
FRY'’S -yry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’”’—Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA FPRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 








LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, aud 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Diseases and casualties incidental to 

youth may ke safely treated by the use of these ex- 
cellent med caments according to the printed dir c- 
tions folded round each pot and box. Nor is this 
Ointment alone applicable to exteraul ailments ; con- 
jointly with the Pills it exercises the most salutary 
influence in check’ng subtle diseases situated in the 
interior of the body; when rubbed upon the back 
and chest it gives the most sensible relief in asthma, 
bronchitis, plewisy, and threatening consumption. 
Holloway’s remedies are especi illy serviceable in liver 
and stomach complaints. For the cure of bad legs, 
all sorts of wounds, sores, scrofulous ulcerations, and 
scorbutic affections, this Ointment produces a cooling 
and soothing etfest, inexpressibly grateful to the 








feeling». 


TS 


| means PROPERTY, — The 
Proprietor of an important Scries of FIfTy 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, now in cons:ant demand 
the sale of which during the last five years has 
exceeded One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volame, 

is desirous of SELLING the COPYRIGHTS, & ro 
valuation in the usual way, A Profit of 10 per cent 
on the Purchase-money would be guaranteed for three 
years.—Apply to Messrs. MUNTON and MORRIS, 
Solicitors, 95 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


UNION 


Ty ae 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED. : 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... wee + £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund vee eee nee £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 


peers ae 
HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
aa claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ity. 
WILLIAM C. Sonat Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, $ Secretaries, 


ee ees, UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... one woe £2,500,000 





artes 








Capital Paid up... ..0 sso ae aes ,000 

Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about én ak vee 875,000 

Other Funds exceed ... 1,000,000 


ToTaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps OF TWO. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 
AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assnrance Company, 
CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvie M. Farqunar, Esq, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Exnn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.°, 
WIuLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
b Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
S.W.; Oxford Strect (corner of Vere Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims, 

ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tive of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£0. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


NTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 1884. 
G OLD MEDAL awarded, 
¥ FOR EXCELLENCE of QUALITY, TO 
ALT and CO., 
EAST INDIA PALE and 


BURTON ALE BREWERS, 
Stores and Offizes, 21 _— PANCRAS ROAD, 
‘DON. 














LONDO) 
IST of PRICES to be obtained of al] the 
d Principal Dealer, 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


With Frontispiece, Six Carbon Plates of Ancient Swords, and Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Reproductions from Old Engravings, crown 4to, 31s 6d. 
Fine-Paper Edition, fifty copies only, £2 2s. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, from the Middle 


Ages to the Eighteenth Century. With a Sketch of the Development of the 
Art of Fencing with the Rapier and the Small Sword, and a Bibliography of 
the Fencing Art during that Period. By Eaerton Caste, M.A 


Feap. 8yo, 3s 6d. 
SONNETS, and other Verse. By Samuel Waddington, 
Author of Arthur Hugh Clough,” Editor of “English Sonnets by Living 
Writers.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MODERN INTERNATIONAL LAW: Essays on some 
Disputed Questions. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.M., Deputy Whewell 
Professor of Internatiunal Law, late Fellow and Tutor of Downing College, 
Cambridge. 

“This is a very neat and scholarly little volume, which has been published most 
opportunely.”’"—Law Times, 
[Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL and CO.] 


Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The TEXT of EUCLIDS GEOMETRY. Book I. 
Uniformly and Systematically Arranged. With a Discussion of Euclid’s 
Application of Logical Principles, Copious Notes, Exercises, and a Figure 
Book. By J. Datirin Paut, R.N., Naval Instructor, H.M.S. ‘ Britannia.’ 

(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.] 
In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 2 vols., 3s 6d each. 


GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes of the 
Original, A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Introduction by 
AnpreEw Lana, M.A. 





In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 5s. 


WALTON’S LIVES of DONNE, HOOKER, &c. 


Edition, revised by A, H. ButLeN. With numerous I)lustrations. 


New 


In Bohbn’s Library binding, or searlet cloth, 53 6d. 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA. Edited 
by T. Asue, B.A. 
Full Catalogues sent post-free to all parts of the World on application. 
3s 6d or 5s per Volume (with exceptions). 
A Complete Set, in 661 Volumes, price £146 14s. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language, on 





HISTORY, SCIENCE, 
BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, 
TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
ARCH AOLOGY, POETRY, 
THEOLOGY, ART, 
ANTIQUITIES, FICTION, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all Translations 
from the 
FRENCH, SCANDINAVIAN, 
GERMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, 
ITALIAN, LATIN, and 
SPANISH, GREEK, 
London : 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and Sonth Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,933 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to thegrowth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


























































EV. J. BALDWIN BROWN MEMORIAL FUND.—A 
Committee has been formed for the purpose of taking measures, in concert 
with friends and admirers of the laie Rev. J. Baldwin Brown in various parts of 
the country, for raising a fund to be devoted to the two-fold object (1) of setting 
up a snitable monument to his memory in Norwood Cemetery, or in Brixton 
Independent Church, or in both; and, more especially (2), of making suitable pro- 
vision for his widow and unmarried daughter, such fund to be termed the Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown Memorial Fund, 

The sum of nearly £1,200 has already been subscribed, in sums of from £1 to 
£100, by members of Mr. Brown’s congregation; but for the effectual realisation 
of the end in vicw they need the aid of that wider public on which their late 
minister established such powerful claims by his energetic and unflagging labours 
as a preacher and writer. The Committce feel confident that their appeal will be 
responded to with ready sympathy, not only by those who regarded the Rev. 
Baldwin Brown as their leader and pioneer, but by many besides, in his own and 
other denominations, whose admiration and affection he won by his unflinching 
maintenance of that which he held to be truth, by the chivalrous courage with 
which be ranged himself on the side of those to whom he thought that a fair 
hearing was being denied, by the liberal and catholic spirit in which he ever 
sought to appreciate that which he discerned to be good in the tenets and practice 
of those from whom he differed, and by his earnest and helpful sympathy with all 
who were in any kind of suffering or need. 

TREASURERS—Samuei Morley, Esq., M.P., 34 Grosvenor Street, W.; C. P. Mason, 
Esq , Dukesell, Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 
Srcretary—F. Scott Tanner, Esq., 19 Lambert Roa4, Brixton Rise. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be forwarded to the Treasurers ; or to the Union Bank 
of London, Princes Street, Lothbury, to the account of the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown Memorial Fund. 

ComMMITTEE, 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Llandaff; W. Pollard Byles, Esq. 

and Master of the Temple. | James Clarke, Esq. 
Rev. H. Allon, D.D. Frederick Clifford, Esq. 
Rev. F. W. Aveling, M.A. J.J. Colman, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. Henry Batchelor. W. Crosfield, Esq. 
Rey. J. Cameron Lees, John Dawson, Esq. 
Rev. E. Conder, D.D. Heaury Doulton, Esq. 
Rev. W. Dale, D.D. H. R. Ellington, Esq. 
Hon, and Rev. Canon Fremantle. W. Farmiloe, Esq. 
Rev. A. Hannay, D.D T. F. Franklin, Esq. 
Rey. Joshua C, Harrison, C. Hammond, Esq. 
tev. J. Hunter (Hull). | J. R. Hunter, Esq. 
Rev. Brooke Lambert, M.A. (Green-} C. Hutchison, Esq. 

wich). Richard Holt Hutton, Esq., M.A. 
Rey. A. Marsell. E. Jones, Esq. 

Rev. Professor Paton. G. Joy, Esq. 

Rev. S. Pearson, M.A. Stanley Kemp-Welch, Esq. 
Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, M.A. (Keswick). | Jul. Kleinwort, Esq. 

Rev. H. R. Reynolds, D.D. C. 8. Miall, Esq. 

Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A. W. Morris, Esq. 

Rev. Canon Rowsell, M.A. C. E. Mudie, Esq. 

Rev. Professor Scott. G. Nicholls, Esq. 

Rev. H. Whitehead, M.4. (Keswick). H. Richard, Esq., M.P. 
Joseph Ackland, Esq. J. Roberts, Esq. 

F,. Adams, Esq. H. Skeon, Eeq. 

Joseph Bartrum, Esq. Jobn Stafford, E:q., J.P. 
Professor Dr. A. Bernays, W.C. B. Stamp, Isq. 
Alfred Bourne, Esq. F. Scott Tanner, Esq. 

J. Bryce, Esq., M.P. J. Thompson, Esq. 

Perey W. Bunting, Esq. John Walker, Esq. 
Char!es Butterworth, Esq. | B. F. Weston, Es4. 
James Butterworth, Esq. | Professor A. S. Wilkins, M.A. 

The subscription list contains, among many others (besides those of the Com- 
mittee), the names of 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. | J. J. Colman, Esq., M.-P. 

T. Stamford Raffles, Esq, J.P. Rev. Newman Hall, B.A. 
Sir Farrer Herschell, Q.C., M.P. | Jesse Haworth, Ezq. 









Alex. Macmillan, Eq. F. Baines, Esq. 
Rev. E. Thriug, M A. Dr. F. J. Wood, &c. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovursipe Pacr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


WII isn scaccac ch acaisinmicductsmnisanes £1010 0; Narrow Column 
Half-Page.. .» 5 5 O} Half-Column .... 
Quarter-Page ..........c0.ccccescooss 212 6{| Quarter-Colamn 017 6 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 








Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon .., aia “a < ove ao Oe OG nic O14 8.....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6...... 015 $..... 078 
2 6... OM S...... 08 2 


Including postage to India, China, &c. ... 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CuppLes, Up#Am, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











THE PUBLIC IS 


“Tue distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is thit they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; snd they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beanty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


Aw ILLUSTRATED Pamputet, * Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 


Press notices, free per post. 


INVITED TO VIEW (FREE) 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, “‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 
“MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. 
** HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. . 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections. 
FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM;” 
Corres OF ReEvNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 
Jast published, ‘* PETER, the HERMIT, PREACHING the FIRST CRUSADE.” well worthy, but they should also be 
From the Painting by JAS. ARCHER, E:q. used to adorn every nursery and school- 


Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 
















“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process.”"—Portfolio, April, 
M71. 


“Tf pictcrial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
i3 desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of th» young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters shuuld not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 


room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 
1373. 
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Pall Mall.—A large collection of Original Drawings 
in Water Colours and in black and white, accumu- 
lated by Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co., for publica- 
tion as chromo-lithographs, book illustrations, 
Christmas cards, &c., to be sold without reserve. 


ESSRS. FOSTER _ respectfully 
announce for SALE by AUCTION, at the 
Gallery, 54 Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
December Srd, and following day, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely each day, about 2,000 ORIGINAL DRAW- 
INGS, framed, singly, or in se's, including figure 
subjects, flowers, landscapes, birds, &*. The black 
and white include designs for illustrations to 
Waverley Novels and other books; a large number 
are by rising artists, whose works are likely to in- 
crease in value. The colle_tion also includes works 
by H. Stacey Marks, R.A., Kate Greenaway, T. L. 
Rowbotham, Samuel Read, W-lter Crane, Wiliiam 
Small, E, Blair Leighton, T. Walter Wilson, Frank 
Dadd, 8S. T. Dadd, Mrs. Coleman Ange!l, Harrison 
Weir, Percy Macquoid, H. Bright, and many other 
popular artists. ay be viewed Monday and Tuesday 
next, and on the mornings of sale. Catalogues may 
be had on application of Messrs. MARCUS WARD 
and ©O., Limited, Oriel House, Farringdon Street, 
E.C. ; and of Messrs. FOSTER, 54 Pall Mall. 





Miss MATHILDE BLIND’S NOVEL. 
ARANTELLA: a Romance. By 


MarTuHILpE Burnp, Author of ‘ Life of George 
Eliot,” &. 2 vols. 21s. [ November 29th, 
London : T, Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, 





ISCOUNT 3d in the 1s off the 

Published price of nearly all the leading 

Books of the day. Orders by post will receive carcful 

and prompt attention. New Christmas Catalogue 

post-free on application.—BICKERS and SON, 1 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 





Now ready, for DECEMBER, price ls. 


HE EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
ConrTENTS. 

Tue PsaLTER OF SoLomon. By Rev. William J. 
Deane, M.A. 

EzeKIEL: an Ideal Biography. By Very Rev. E. H. 
Piumptre, D.D. 

THE Boox oF Isatau. Chaps, 40-66. By Rev. A. B. 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 

FaItH NOT MERE ASSENT. By Rev. Robert Whyte, 


THE Peart oF Great Price, By Rev. J. Henry 
Burn, M.A. 

gal Hopper AND STouGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


rE ART JOURNAL for 1884. 


The Yearly Volume of the ArT JouRNAL is now 

ready, It is specially recommended as a handsome 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 

It contains 36 large Plates, Etchings, Engravings, 
and Fac-similes, and nearly 400 beautifully llustrated 
Pages of Letterpress by the most Eminent Writers. 
aaa bound, £1 11s 6d; or with gilt edges, 


15s. 








Now ready, profusely Illustrated, price Ys 6d. 
MmHE ART ANNUAL, 
Being an Extra Part of the Art JOURNAL, 
containing 
The LIFE and WORK of 
Sir F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
By Mrs. ANDREW LANG. 
With more than 40 Illustrations. Five full-page 
Engravings. 
ArT JourNAL Orricr, Ivy Lane, London, E.C. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


PaTRONS. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORE. 


PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


CuainmaNn—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. 


Drruty-CHaInMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysic1an—Dr. STONE, 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1884:— 


Total Funds se 
Total Annual Income ... Kon on 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus es ee 


oe ee = w» £3,148,166 

ane ose ee £343,271 
.. £2,373,688 
we = £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, ia almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 


Division of Profits. 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 


of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The C%ergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary, 


Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 
cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCLUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
Cealers making unauthorised use of Baron 
Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 
that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 

Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 


Invaluable and efficient Tunic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA ard PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN SS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


GRANT’s |/MORELLA 


CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 


| 
Sport-man’s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 


TONIC GRANT’S 


ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with choice Brandy. 


A fine appetizer ; pleasant with aérated waters. 





LIQUEURS. GRANT’S 


| 
SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. | 


GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac. 
Sold by a'l Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Manufacturers, T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 


ee 


Bie MAGAZINE for 

DECEMBER, 1884. No. DOCCXXx, Price 23 69, 
ConTENTS. 

Tue WatTeERS OF HERCULES.—Part V. 


LIFE IN A DrvusE VILLAGE, 

RONSARD: ON THECHOICEOF HISTouB, By J.P, y, 
Dororuy: an INTERLUDE. 

JOHN WYCLIFFE: HIS LIFE AND Worx. 


THE COMMERCIAL EXPLOITS OF A ComMERCIAL 
CaBINET. 


UNDER A GREEN Bouau. 

Tue Rieut Hon, JouN WILSON CRrOKER.—Conclusion, 
Tue Crisis. 

INDEX. 


Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


‘2H NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
for DECEMBER, 1884. 23 6d. ; 
ConTENTS. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION FROM AN AUSTRALIAN Poryt 
or View. By John Douglas (late Prime Minister 
of Queensland). 

THE EXPANSION OF GERMANY. By George Baden. 
Powell, O.M.G. 

Miss ANDERSON’S JULIET. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Lytton. 

THE PrRopos—eD NEW CATHEDRAL FOR LiIvERPOOL, 
By James Fergusson, e 

THE Biack Deata in East ANGLIA. By the Rey, 
Dr. Jessopp. 

PROPORTIONAL versus MAJORITY REPRESENTATION. 
By Albert Grey, M.P. 

ENGLISH SONGS: ANCIENT AND MopeERN. By Dr. 
Charles Mackay. 

Mission WomEN. By Lady George Hamilton. 

SOMETHING BETTER THAN EMIGRATION. By H. M, 
Hyndman, 

THe Democratic Victory In AMERICA. By Wm, 
Henry Hurlbert. 

CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL FINANCE. By Edward 
Clarke, Q.C., M.P. (Wita a Memorandum by the 
Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P.) 

London: KeGan Pau, TRENCH, and Co. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FoR DECEMBER. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF BERLIN. By Professor Rudolph 
Gneist. 

A FAITHLESS WorLp. By Frances Power Ccbhe. 

WerzpurG and Vienna. II. By Emile de Laveleye. 

Tue HIGHLAND Lanp AqitatTion. By the Maryuis of 
Lorne. 

THE CROWN OF THORNS THAT BuppEp. By Richard 
Heath. 

ANCIENT PALESTINE AND MODERN ExpLoratTION. By 
Captain ©. R. Conder, R.b. 

THe FEDERATION MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. By 
Mrs, Baker. 

FRANCE AND CuIna. By Sir R:therford Alcock, 
K.C.B. 





CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
MopeERN History. By Canon Creighton, 
If. Art. By Harry Quilter. 
IIL, EccuesrasticaL History. By Professor G. 
T. Stokes. 
IV. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IspisTER and Co., Limited, 535 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


mpue NATIONAL REVIEW. 


DECEMBER, 23 64, 
ConTENTS. 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE (JUARREL. 

Tue Mytus or Romeo anv Juuier. By William 
Archer. 

Tory Prime Ministers. II.—The “ Mediocrities.” 
Lord Liverpool.—The Duke of Portland.—Mr. 
Perceval. By T. E. Kebbel. 

At Decpui: a Poem. By Alfred Austin. 

NatTurE OF EVIDENCE IN MATTERS EXTRAORDINARY. 
By E. Gurney. 

Notes rn THE MorsBinan. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 

THe Unity oF THE Empire: FEDERATION, INTER- 
COLONIAL AND IMPERIAL. By W. Westgarth. 

Tue LiperaAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—Worpswortn’s THEORY oF Poetry. By W. J. 
Courtbope. 

Tue Cuurcu oF Ena@tanp ABroap. By the Rev. 
Frederick Arnold. 

A Frencnu Critic.—M. Ep. Scuerer. By F. T. 
Marczials. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE PLANTS OF THE Farm. By 
Henry Evershed. 

Henry Fawcett: In Memoriam. By J. F. Rolph. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION. 
e NO. 185, for DECEMBER. 
1, ArT IN ScHoots. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
Is KNOWLEDGE PowER? By H. C. Bowen. 
CALISTHENICS IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
THE Pusiic ScHoou LatTIn PRIMER. 
A MEIRAKEUM, 
TRANSLATION PRIZE AND EXTRA Prize. 
REVIEWS, CHRISTMAS BOOKS, AND MINOR NOTICES. 
. OCCASIONAL NoTES.—ScHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES, 
CoRRESPONDENCE.—MISCELLANEA, &c. 
Price 6d ; per post, 7d. 
Offices: 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


This day, Second Ejition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


rNHE FIRST PRINCIPLES _ of 
NATURAL PAILOSOPHY. By WILLIAM 
Tuynne Lyny, B.A., F.K.A.S., formerly of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. 


OOM Se Uy 92 bo 











Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
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SELECTION FROM 


s NISBET AND CO’S 
JAM EW PUBLICATIONS. 


The EMPIRE of the HITTITES. 

yy Wau. WRIGHT, B.A., D.D. With Decipherment 

of Hittite Inscriptions by Professor Sayce, LL.D. ; 

a Hittite Map by Colonel Sir CxartEes WIzson, 

F.B.S., and Captain Conner, R.E.; and a com- 

lete set of Hittite Inscriptions by W. H. 
YLANDS, F.S.A. Royal 8vo, cloth, 17s 6d. 

Mr. GLADSTONE ON THE Hittites.—‘“ I thank you 
very much for your kind gift. The first announce- 
ment of the work you have produced filled me with 
a lively interest, for it belonged to a region on the 
porder of which I have long, though but intermit- 
tently, laboured. Your account of the local extension 
of Hittite infl is in plete conformity with 
the idea which conceives them as within the circle of 

ssible Trojan alliances. I may add to the suggestion 
which I first published in fear and trembling that 
the manner of the mention in Homer is completely in 
accord with your doctrines as to the greatness of the 
Hittites. (1.) Because the slaughter of their chief 
seems to be the crowning exploit that had been per- 
formed by the son of Achilles. ‘I will not,’ says 
Oduszeus, ‘mention all that he slew, but only the 
hero Eurupulos.’ (2.) Becausethe Keteiri are named 
without epithet, description, or indication, which 
accords with the idea of their being a famous and 
well-known race, The gradual buildings up of primi- 
tive history is, in my eyes, to the full as interesting 
and as fruitful a process as the extension of physical 
sciences, which attracts a thousandfo'd more atten- 
tion.—I remain, rev. aud dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
W.E.Guapstonr. Rev. W. Wricut, D D., British 
and Foreign Bible Society.” 


LIFE SONGS. An Exquisite Art Gift- 
Book. Being Original Poems, Illustrated and 
Illuminated. By the Marchioness of Water- 
FoRD and the Countess of TANKERVILLE. Royal 
4to, £2 2s, 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
of FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, inelading 
some Pieces never before published. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 


LIKE CHRIST: Thoughts on the 
Blessed Life of Conformity to the Son of God. A 
Sequel to ‘‘Abide in Christ.” By the Rev. A. 
Murray. Small crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


INSPIRATION : a Clerical Symposium 
on. In what sense and withir what limits is the 
Bible the Word of God ? By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Rev. Principal Carrns, the Rev. 
Prebendary STanLEY LeEaTtHES, the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Row, the Rev. Professor J. RADFORD 
TxoMsON, the Right Rev. the Bishop of AmycLa, 
and others. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 
21 BERNERS STREET, W. 





Third and Enlarged Edition, cloth, 2s. 


RRORS and TERRORS of BLIND 

GUIDES, The popular doctrine of Everlasting 

Pain Refuted by Rev. N. G. Witxrns, M.A., LL.D. 
(Cambridge). 

“A powerful statement of the argument against 
everlasting pain,” —Chuich Times, 

Contents :—Mischievous effects of the Popular 
Doctrine—Opposed to the Teaching of Scripture and 
of the Church of England—Opnposed to the Voice of 
Nature—The O!d Theory of Punishment and the 


ew. 
London : EttioT Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





ne Certainly since Mr. Lewis Carrol gave us ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland’ there has never appeared a more 
charming fairy tale than these vdventures of Effie.” 
—Bookseller. 
In fancy cloth, with gilt edge:, elegant, 53, post free. 
Ik and er STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES: a very curious Story, 
almost true. By the Rev. Jonn Crorrs, Author of 
“Flowers with Roots,’ 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS: Alle- 
gories and Sermons for Children. 2s 6d, fancy cloth. 
“ Quite model addresses.’’—Guardian. 
Chester: PHILLIPSON and GoLpER. 


Just published, 8vo, price 153. 


ROFOUND PROBLEMS in 
THEOLOGY and PHILOSOPHY. By the 
Rev. GrorGe Jamieson, B.D., Minister of the First 
Charge, Old Machar. 
London : SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, 








[HE LONDON’ LIBRARY, St. 
James’s Square, 8.W. 
PrESIDENT—Lord HOUGHTON. 

Vickr-PRESIDENTS. 
. Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Librar: contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 

@nd Modern iterature, in various Languages. 

e Subscriptions, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 

re with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

be teen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 

Halt members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 

Me “past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to 

; ae, 12s. Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s ; 

+ embers, 4s. Prospectus on application, 

BERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 








LES PENSEES DE PASCAL. 


NOTICE.—The 
THOUGHTS 





New 
OF BLAISE PASCAL, by 


Translation of THE 


C. Kegan Paul, from the Text of Auguste 
Molinier, with Portrait, printed on hand-made 
paper, parchment antique, or cloth 12s, vellum 
15s, will be ready Next Week. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





CHATTERBOX 


FOR 1884. 


It will be gratifying to Hundreds of Thousands 
of our Readers to hear that their old favourite 
CHATTERBOX is sold by Tens of Thousands in the 
United States of America, Canada, Australia, and the 
other Colonies ; and that it is described in America 
as ‘‘ The cheapest and most widely circulated book in 
the world.” 

CHATTERBOX is rold in Weekly Numbers, 
price One Halfpenny. 

CHATTERBOX is sold in Monthly Parts, ina 
Wrapper, price Threepence. 

CHATTERBOX issold in Antual Volumes, price 
33; and 53 in cloth, richly 
gilt, and gilt edges. 

With PART I., for JANUARY, 1885, is given a 
highly finished COLOURED PICTURE, “A Day in 
the Country.” 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
2 Paternoster Buildings. 





THE PRIZE, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


With THE PRIZE, No. I., for JANUARY, 1885, 
price One Penny, is given a highly finished 
COLOURED PICTURE, “ A Morning Meal.” 

This contains Two Coloured Pictures. 

The Volume for 1884 is full of 
HIGH-CLASS COLOURED PICTURES, 
Numerous Engravings on Wood, and Stories and 
Poetry for Children. 


The price of the Vols. is 1s 2d each, Illustrated 
Wrapper ; 1s 6d Pictorial Binding ; 2s cloth ; 
2s 6d full gilt. 


THE VOLUMES FORM A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
Paternoster Buildings. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


Y E 


LATHES TE 


D’E VIL: 


A Contribution to Universal Biography. 
By that Learned and Pious Divine, JACOB G. TAYLIRE, A.M. 


Setting forth Briefly some account of the Life and Death of his Satanic Majesty, from Original Docaments 
never before published. 


Edited by S. 


Pp. EC. EK. 


“A SATYRE ON ’VARSITY LIFE.” 
London: T. BOSWORTH and CO., 66 Great Russell Street, W.C. 





HEAL 


BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 103 6d. 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 
BEDDING. 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls. ANEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
3 ft. 28s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 
3 ft., 203., makes a most comfortable Bed, and 
cannot be surpaszed at the price. GOOSE 
DOWN QUILTS, from 10s. BLANKETS, 2 yds. 
by 24 yds., 103 per pair. 


AND 





SON. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 103. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 123, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 
EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s. 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICE LIST OF BEDDING, FREE BY POST. 





195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 


DATURA TATULA 


INHALATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVE THE MOST VIOLENT PAROXYSMS AS WELL AS THE MILDER FORMS 
OF ASTHMA, DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 


‘* The Inhalation had the most magical effect on my patient.’-—Dr. McVEaau. 
Grown and prepared in all forms for Smoking and Inhaling, only by Savory and Moore. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes 3s, 63, 8s, and 15s, 


Prepared for use as Tobacco—Tins 23 6d, 53, 103, and 18s. Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhala- 


tion—Tins 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London; 
And obtainable Everywhere. 
N.B.—To bring this remedy within reach of all, the size of the Packets of Cigars and Cigarettes has been 
considerably increased, thus greatly reducing the price. 





ALL WHO SUFF 


ER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


D R. 


DUNBAR’ 


S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into jeg ane water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d. bottle. Address, 


Dr. DUNBAR, care of 





essrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 


Ready this day, at all Newsagents, Price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
A Peritovs Secret. By Charles Reade. (Cont’nuel). 
Epmunp YATES. 
A Two-FRanc PIECE. 
Tue Home Lire or a Court Lapy. 
THE PROLOGUE TO A DRAMA. 
Tue FARCEURS OF THE HOTEL DE BOURGOGNE, 
THE Guost OF MANIBERE COURT. 
Tue Hovse or Lorps. 
Perit. By Miss Fothergill; &c. 


In 2 vols., with Four Portraits, 303. 


EDMUND YATES, his Experi- 


ences and Recollections : an Autobiography. With 
Reminiscences of Count d’Orzay, A. Hayward, 
Louis Napoleon, Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Melbourne, President Grant, Lord Westbury, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chelmsford, 
Charles Kean, Henry Irving, Charles Kemble, 
Mathews, Liston, Macready, Ainsworth, 
Disraeli, Charles Dickens, Shirley Brooks, 
Miss Braddon, Buchanan, Burnand, Mortimer 
and Wilkie Collins, Dr. Doran, George Eliot, 
Bret Harte, Theodore Hook, Lord Houghton, 
the Jerrolds, Mark Lemon, Charles Lever, Long- 
fellow, Lover, Lord Lytton, Dr. Maginn, Miss 
Mitford, Thomas Moore, Jane Porter, Charles 
Reade, G. A. Sala, Thackeray, Trollope, Cruilk- 
shank, Leech, Mulready, and many others, 


By Mr, Serjeant BALLANTINE. 


From the OLD WORLD to the 
NEW. Including Experiences of a Recent Visit 
to the United States and a Trip to the Mormon 
Count’y. By Mr. SersEAnT BaLLantine, Author 
of ‘‘ Some Experiences of a Barrister.” In demy 
8vo, with Portrait, 14s, 


Edited by Lord BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to 


her RELATIONS, 1796-1815, hitherto un- 
published. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the Right Hon. Lord Brasourne. In 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 24s. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 


ATHEISM and the VALUE of 


LIFE. Five Studies in Contemporary Literature. 
The Professor in the Pulpit—Tennyson under the 
Shadow—George Eliot on the Human Destiny— 
Natural Religion—Atheistic Methodism. By the 
Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” &c. In1l 
yol., 6s. 

ANONYMOUS. 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly 


Translated from the German. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. Grorge MacponaLp, In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 63. 


By Mrs, SPEEDY. 


MY WANDERINGS in the 


SOUDAN. By. Mrs. T. C. 8S. Sprepy. In 2 vols., 
crown 8yvo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 
[ Now ready, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


In 3 vols. 


BETWEEN the ACTS. By C. H. 


D. STocKER. 
By the AUTHOR of “ CLEVEDEN.” 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and 


the NORTHERN SEA. By Mary Linsk111, 
= gu of “Tales of the North Riding,” &c, 3 
vols. ; 


By the AUTHOR of “ The FIRST VIOLIN,” &e. 


PERIL. By Jessie Fothergill, 
Author of “ Probation,” ‘ Kith and Kin,” 
“The Wellfields,”’ &c. 

‘‘A novel far above the average. The story is 
cleverly and concisely told, and the anthoress holds 
the thread of her narrative well in hand from 
beginning to end. ‘ Peril’ is undoubtedly one of the 
best works yet produced by the authoress.”—Vanity 

‘air. 


By the AUTHOR of “NO SURRENDER,” Ke. 


RAYMOND'S ATONEMENT. By 


the Author of “ Success,” ‘* Under a Charm,” &c, 
NEW ADDITION to ‘‘BENTLEY'’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS.” 


Now ready, at al) Booksellers, 6s, 


ELLEN MIDDLETON. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Anthor of * Too Strange 
not to be True,” &. A New Edition, in i vol. 
crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majecty the Queen. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Now ready, Third Edition, tastefully printed in feap. 
8vo, price 53, post-free. 


OBITER DICTA. Contents: Carlyle 
—On the Alleged Obscurity of Mr. Browning’s 
Poetry—Truth Hunting—Actors—A Rogue's 
Memoirs—The Via Media—Falstaff. 

** Some admirably written essays...... Amusing and 
brilliant......The book is the book of a highly culti- 
vated man, with a real gift of expression, a good deal 
of humour, a happy fancy, an imaginative respect for 
religion, and a rather sceptical bias.” —Spectator, 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s, post-free. 


The OTHER HALF. A Series of 
Stories and Sketches, illustrating the saying that 
one-half the world knows not how the other half 
lives. By L. C. ALexanprErR, LL.D 

‘The stories are excellent and well got up.’— 

Scotsman. 

‘The writer wields a pen of rare power...... A dis- 
tinct acquisition to fiction, worth reading and kcep- 
ing.’—Western Morning News. 


Cheap Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, Be oT 
COBWEBS of CRITICISM. By T. 
HAt Carne, Author of “ Recollections of Ros- 
setti,” &c. This work contains much interesting 
and curious information concerning the reception 
of the early works of Byron, Keats, Shelley, 
Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth, &c., by contemporary 
critics. 
*‘Reiding it is like enjoying a talk with a man 
thoroughly familiar with poetry and critical theories.” 
—Academy. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 61, post-free. 


A FORGOTTEN GENIUS: CHARLES 
WHITEHEAD. By H. T. Mackenzie BELL. 
A Critical Monograph, with Illustrative Extracts, 
“Mr. Bell has done a real service in introducing 
us to a man of true genius, whose works have sunk 
into a mysteriously swift and complete oblivion. Mr. 
Bell writes in an excellent style, and his er tical 
remarks are full of thoughtful good-sense.”—Con- 
temporary Review, 





RECENT VERSE. 





In crown 8yvo, tastefully printed and bound, price 6s, 
post-free. 


POEMS. By Edward Henry Noel. 


‘* The sentiment of the nieces is excellent, and often 
tonchingly expressed.””—Warrington Guardian. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s; gilt edges, price 63, 
post-free, 


SONGS AFTER SUNSET, By William 
STANILAND. 

“ His verses show a keen appreciation of the charms 

of nature, and through most of them there runs a 

vein of quaint and original thought.’’—Morning Post, 


In crown 8yo, cloth extra, price 5s, post-free, 


HENRY, and Other Tales: Poems. 
By Francis WILLIAM ADAMS. 

“Bears marks of deep and elevated thought.’’— 
Morning Post. 

“*Eloquently worded  reflections,”? — Whitehall 
Review, 

**Plenty of imagination, plenty of power, and 
sufficient sense of melody,’’—Literary World. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


NEW BOOK by Dr. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


THE IDEAS OF THE APOSTLE 
PAUL. 





Translated into their Modern Equivalents, 
Price 5s; to be‘had for 3s net, or 3s 6d post-free, till 
December 31st. 


Address, Miss PHILPOT, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London. 





Just published, Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, demy 8vo, with I!lustrations, 123 6d. 

ECTURES on MENTAL DISEASE. 
‘ By W. H. O. Sanxey, MD. Lond., F.R.C.P., 
late Lecturer on Mental Diseases, University College, 
London ; formerly Medical Superintendent of Female 
Department of the Hanwell Asylum, and President 
of the Medico-Psychological Suciety, Proprietor of 
Boreatton Park Asylum, 

“ (Dr, Sankey’s) great acquaintance with insanity 
appears in every page.......Any medical man who 
takes it up will read it with pleasure and profit....... 
In no part of this work is Dr. Sankey’s skill and 
experience better shown than in the chapter on 
treatment.”-—London Medical Record. 

“ A reader cannot but be struck by the care which 
has evidently been bestowed by the author upon this 
work.” —Law Times, 

London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


N ONUMENT to the Rev. LORD 

THYNNE, WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—See 
the BUILDER for this week (4d; by post, 44d; 
annual subscription, 193): also Design submitted for 
War Offices by Mr. A. Waterhouse, A.R.A.; the Lady 
Chapel, Treves Cathedral—The Westmiuster Hall 
Question—The Prospects of Architecture (Architec- 
tural Association Meeting)—Railway Rates: a New 
Phase—Provincial Architects and the Institute— 
Health Exhibition Handbook on Water Supply, &c.— 








46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 





Lc 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRy, 


Post 8vo, 63. [Just published, 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIsT. 


New Edition, Portrait and Ilustrations, Post 
8vo, 6s. 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 


Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s, 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of 


Conduct and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble 


Characteristics. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Coungel, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


“During tke last twenty years Dr. Smiles has 
made almost his own a part of the literary arena 
which touches most closely upon our social conditions 
and the lessons that are needed for our everyday life, 
The manner and the matter of his books are alike 
admirable ; but great as their literary merit is, the 
services they have rendered to sound worality are 
still more important.’’—Quarterly Review. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron 
Workers and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 63, 


Mr. Smiles has hit upon a rich vein of ore, and 
works it with great succes:. He has the art of bio- 
graphy, which is by no means easy of attainment. 
He is not only a skilful workman but has chosen a 
new field of work. These memoirs contain much 
original information, expressed with great clearness, 
and with a practised skill which renders the reader 
secure of entertainment in every page.’’—Times, 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illus 


trated by nine Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings 
on Wood. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d cach, 


“We cannot but refer to the captivating and in- 
structive volumes which Mr. Smiles has devoted to 
the ‘Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before 
attempted of the achievements of a race of men who 
have conferred the highest honour and the most 
oo benefits on their country.’’—Edinburgh 

eview, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


Inc'uding a Memoir of his Son, Robert Stephen- 
son. Large 8vo Edition (Illustrated), 21s; 
Crown 8vo Kdition (Illustrated), 7s 6d; Cen- 
tenary Edition (with Portrait), 2s 6d. 


‘We have read this book with unmingled satis. 
faction. We hardly ever remember to have reada 
biography so thoroughly unaffected...... It is an artless 
attempt to set ont the character and career of one of 
the most ingenious, honest, resolute, homely, and 
kind-hearted of humun beings. We thank Mr. 
Smiles for having made the man walk before us ina 
most life-like picture. The entire style of the work 
is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.” 
—Saturday Review. 


The HUGUENOTS : their Settlements, 
Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 
Orown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

“The cunning of Mr. Smiles’s hand never fails 
him. He has chosen the prosaic side of Huguenot 
history, and made it as fascinating as a romance. He 
has pursued his investigations with a laborious 
minuteness worthy of the Statistical Society and of 
the Herald’s College; and yet it is as impossible to 
skip a page as in reading his ‘ Life of Stephenson,’ "= 
British Quarterly Review 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, 
Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched 
by Rayon, and numerous Illustrations, crowy 
8vo, 12s, 


“Men of Dick’s type are rare ; their example is tuo 
precious to be lost ; but they are themselves the last 
to recognise their own value. His motto and his 
watchwords, in the energy of his younger labour, as 
in his refusal to yield to the pressure of his later 
troubles, were ever, Work, Devotion, High Endeavour 
—in a word, that Self-help which is the foundation 
of all help to others.”—Quarterly Review, 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: 
an Autobiography (Edited by S. Suites), With 
Portrait etched by Rason, and 90 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 16s. 

‘The whole range of literary biography may be 
searched in vain for a more interesting record of an 
active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is pre- 
sented by the delightful autobiography of James 
Nasmyth.’’-—Edinburgh Review, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


T r Tr x ° 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
DECEMBER. Edited by T. H. S. Escorr. 
ConTENTS. 
. CHAMBERLAIN. 
an fen OF THE PerraGr. By Percy Greg. i : 
DIANA OF THE Crossways. (Conctusion.) By George Meredith, 
GerMAN Socratism. By the Rev. M. Kanfmann. 
SamugL Jounson. By Edmund Gosse._ 
Forty YEARS OF PARLIAM By a Young England Peer. 
Procress TO Poverty. By Moreton Frewen. 
Eastern Notes. By the Marquis of Huntly. ; 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CamPAIGNn. By E. F. G. Law. 
Men or Lerrers ON Tuemsrives. By T. H.S, D-cott. 
Home AND FOREIGN 4 FFAIRS. 












EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By A. 
GaLLENGA. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 283. [On Monday. 
ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE. By 


FrepERICK HAWKINS. 2 vo's. demy 8yvo, 283, [On Monday. 


The SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS. _ By 


Professor BLACKIE. Crown 8yo. [Next week. 


Lord BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION to the 


OURT of BERNADOTTE. By Grorerana, Baroness BLoomFteLp, Author 
ot “ Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic Life.’ 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, 233. 


MEXICANS at HOME in the INTERIOR. 


By A Resiprnt. Crown 8yo. [ Neat week. 


The FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and 


DESPATCHES, a Selection from, with Explanatory Notes. By Oaptain the 
Hon. D. A. Brnauam, Author of ‘‘ Marriages of the Bonapartes.” 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, 42s. 

“The execution of this work is on a par with its conception ; and both are ex- 
cellent. What Captain Bingham modestly calls ‘explanatory notes ’ is a running 
commentary inserted in his text, after the manner of Carlyle’s ‘ Elucidations ’ in 
his edition of ‘ Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches.’ ’—St. James’s Gazette. 








NEW NOVELS. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ ‘To Leeward,” “* A Roman Singer,” &e. 
2 vols. crown 8 0, 12s, 


By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


FAST and LOOSE. By Arruur Grirritus, 


Author of “‘ The Chronicles of Newgate.”” 3 vols.crown 8vo. [Next week, 





By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


The ROSERY FOLK. By Grorce MaAnviLir 


Fenn, Author of “The Parson o’ Dumford,’” “The Vicar’s People,’’ &c. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 123. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


PUPPETS: a Romance. By Percy Fi71z- 


GERALD, Author of “‘ Bella Donna,” ‘‘ Never Forgotten,” &. 5 vols. crown 
8yo. 

“Mr, Fitzgerald is one of the few living novelists who can write a book really 
worth reading. ‘Puppets’ is one of the author’s best novels; the plot is 
ingenious and wel! worked out, and the characters are more interesting and impor- 
tant than the drawing-room dummies by which the modern society story is usually 
supported.”—Court Journal, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








2 vols, demy 8vo, recently published, with Index, cloth, price 21s. 


. 
CREEDS OF THE DAY; 
Or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 
By HENRY COKE. 
“This is a serious effort to compare our leading thinkers with one another and 
with themselves.”’—Contemporary Review. 
**A very able book. It is well written and eminently fair.’”’—Modern Review, 
“We cannot call to mind another book in the English language where the argu- 
ments against revealed and natural religion are so compactly given.”’—Tuablet. 
_ “A successful attempt to define every important school of modern thought.’’"— 
Sun, New York. 
“The general description of the Evolution theory is masterly in its complete- 
ness.”’—Church Review. 
“Its style will fascinate all who read it.””—Nation, New York. 
**An accurate view of the opinions on the most important questions of the 
day.”’—Scotsman. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
READING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 

N DIN G. 


A S E §S for B I 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO,’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Just published, dewy 8vo, pp. xvi.—612, handsomely bound, price 12s 6d. 


WORSHIP in HEAVEN and on EARTH. Responsive, 
Congrezatioval, Reverent, Musical, and Beautiful, By the kev. J. G. 
Norton, M.A., Rector of the Cathedral, Montreal, Canada; Author of 
** Hearty Services,” 

Contents :—Part I. PrincipLes: THE Instinct or Worsurr (Chaps. I.-IV.). 

Part Il. Worsure in Heaven (V.-XII.). Part IIT. Worsuire iv HEATHENISM 

(XIIL.-XX.). Part IV. Jewish Worsuiv (XXI.-XXXIL.). Part V. CHristran 

Worsurp (XXXIII.-XXXVIL.). 

**Very admirable volume...... It profeszedly covers a space of inquiry more 

extensive than any work we know of since the late Archdeacon Freeman’s 

‘ Principles of Divine Service ;’ and in the main it oceupies this ably and well. 

asta Mr. Norton has investigated the subject of worship with unusual industry 

and learning, and with a remark ble originality of mind.”’—Literary Churchman. 

“ His flowing and agreeable writiag will be sure to win its way and make his 

remarks tell in spite of any di Terence of opinion.”—Public Opinion, 

“As a book of reference for the antiquities of Pagan. Jewish, and early 

Christian worship it is both valuable and interesting.” —British Quarterly Review. 

“ Unique in elevation of tone and cumprehensiveness.’’ —Dominion Churchman, 

“This is a really valuable book.”’—N-w York Churchman, 

“A good instance of Evangelical Churchmanship united with learning and 

toleration.”’—Contemporary Review, 


Crown 8yo, cloth beards, 3s 6d. 


WORTHIES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND: a Series of 
Biographies of Priests and Laymen of the Church of England, By W. 
DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

“ Bright, readable, and interesting. 


—Schoolmaster. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the Rev. CHARLES BRADLEY’S 
SERMONS. Preached at High Wycombe, Glasbury, and St. James’s Chapel, 
Clapham. Edited, with Memoir, by the Rev. J. G. Davies. 

“ His seven volumes of sermons had an immense sile...... His wonderfully cleir 

arrangement makes his sermons very easy to remember...... We believe that these 

sermons, on account of their terseness, perspecuity, fulness of thought, and 
fidelity to Scripture, will be very helpful and acceptable .....It will soon be found 
they have a fascination which makes them very easy and pleasant reading.”— 

Scotsman. 


OFF to CALIFORNIA. Adapted from the Flemish of 
Hendrick Conscience, by James F. Cops. Illustrated by A. Forestier. Crown 
Svo, cloth, bevelled boards, 33 6d. 
Other works by JAMES F. COBB, uniform with above. 
The WATOHERS on the LONGSHIPS; a Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century. 
Fourteenth Edition, 33 6d. 
** A capital story.’’—Guardian. 
MARTIN the SKIPPER: a Tale for Boys and Seafaring Folk. 3s 6d. 
es bo cannot sufficiently commend the style in which it is written.” —Christian 
Vorld. 


N or M?_ By the Author of “Honor Bright.” With 


Numerous Illustrations by Helen Miles. Crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled boards, 


33 6 
By the SAME AUTHOR, Uniform. 

ONE of a COVEY. 33 6d. 

“Full of spirit and life...... It isone of the best books of the season.’’--Guardian, 
PHAS BLOSSOM, 3s 6d. 

‘A delightfally-written book. The best book of the season.’”’—Standard. 
HONOR BRIGHT. Fourth Edition. 3:6d. 

“A cheery, sensible, and healthy t de.”"—Times. 


SUNDAY. Daintily coloured boards, 3s; elegant cloth gilt, 
53. The New Volume is now ready, and contains upwards of 250 Orizinal 
Illustrations by G. L. Seymour, A. Forestier, P. THumany, HELEN MILEs, 
T. Pym, and others. 

MIXED PICKLES. A New Story. By Mrs. Frertp, Author of ‘‘ The Way 

Hither,’’ &c. 

HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

RAGAMUFFIN TOM. ByS. V. PartrrinGe. 

ONLY A HALFPENNY. By Siena. 

See 1884 Volume of SUNDAY. 

“‘ If this magazine fiads its way to the glance of a child, woe be to the parent 
or friend standing by who does not chance to have the disposition or the means for 
purcbasing it. It is absolutely full of charming pictures and interesting reading. 
The pictures are unquestionably better than those which one finds in some similar 
periodicals.’’—Christian World. é 

“We know of no better magazine of its kind, and we imagine no handsomer 
gift at Christmas time to bestow upon a child.””-—Church Times. 


The NEW BOOK by L. C., Author of the STORIES in “ CHILDREN BUSY.’ 
UNDER MOTHER’S WING. Illustrated in Colours from 
Designs by J. K. Illustrated paper boards, cloth back, +s. 

* Contaius some spirited verses and some capital prose stories. The taleof the 
‘Cat called Mr. Puff,’ and the story of the bad girl who ‘ had once, when she was 
very little, put out her tongue at the postman,’ have a quaintness rare in writing 
for children.”’—Atheneum. 

**One of the most charming of Christmas Books...... There is a delightful 
atmosphere of real home story-telling about the whole which makes it a book 
quite out of the common.”—Guardian. 

A BOOK for CHILDREN, by the BISHOP of BEDFORD. 


A BOY HERO: a Story founded on Fact. By the Right 
Rey. W. Watsuam How, D.D. With 12 Illustrations by Helen Miles. Oblong 
paper boards, Is 6d. 

MOST SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION TO SERVANT OR 

MECHANIC. 
New 3s 6d Books, each containing 10 Full-Page Coloured Plates. 
The FIRST LADY of the LAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 


HIGH WAGES; and other Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


bevelled boards, 33 6d. 


The QUEEN’S SHILLING; and other Stories. Crown 


8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 


A ROUGH DIAMOND; and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelied boards, 33 6d. 
London : 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, 





Price 23 6d each, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.8 LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


With a Series of Eight Plates, printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, illustrative 
of Stories and Poems by Popular Authors. The Illustrations are by the following 
Eminent Artists :— 

J, PETTIE, R.A.,G. DU MAURIER, MRS. ALLINGHAM, MARCUS 
STONE, A.R.A.. WALTER CRANE, T. GRAHAM, R.S.A., 
R. DOYLE, BIRKET FOSTER, 


ConrTENTS. 
BEAUTY and the BEAST. By Ayprew Lane. Illustrated 
by R. Dore, 
TWO ROBBERS. By the Author of “ Reata.” Illustrated 


by WaLTER CRANE. 


SARAH WALKER. By Bret Harve. Ilustrated by 
J. Pettiz, R.A. 


PSYCHICAL ‘RESEARCH.’ By Fasian Biayp. Illustrated 


by Mrs, ALLINGHAM. 


EVEN WITH THIS. By Water Besant. Illustrated by 


G. Du Maovrier. 


The LONE GLEN. By E. Lennox Peet. 


ROYAL LOVE. By Wikre Couiys. Illustrated by 
T. Granam, R.S.A. 


ESME VON LINDENHEIM. By the Author of “Miss 


Molly.’ Illustrated by Marcus Stone, A.R.A., and BIRKET Foster, 





NEW WORK BY LADY BRASSEY. 
IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 


AND 


THE “ROARING FORTIES ;” 


OR, FOURTEEN THOUSAND MILES IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’ IN 1883. 
By Lady BRASSEY, 
Author of ‘‘ A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam,’ ” &c, 


With 292 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson and 
J, D. Cooper, and Track Chart and Eight Maps drawn and engraved by E. Weller. 


EDITION DE LUXE, 1 vol. imperial 8vo, printed on large paper, the Illustra- 
tions being printed on India paper and mounted. Price Three Guineas and a Half 
(only 250 copies printed). [Next week. 

LIBRARY EDITION, containing the whole of the Illustrations, Maps, &c., that 
appear in the Edition de Luxe. 1 vol. 8vo, price One Guinea. { Now ready, 


NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


MUCH DARKER DAYS. By Huge 


Loneway, Author of “ Scrawled Black,” &c, Fcap. 8vo, price 1s, sewed. 
PREFACE. 

“A belief that modern Christmas fiction is too cheerful in tone, too artistic in 
construction, and too original in motive, has inspired the author of this tale of 
middle-class life. He trusts that he has escaped, at least, the errors he deplores, 
and has set an example of a more seasonable and sensational style of narrative.”’ 


o_mennomees A 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ VICE VERSA.” 


The BLACK POODLE, and other TALES. 


By F. Anstey, Author of ‘ Vice Versa.’’ With Frontispiece by G. Du 
Maurier and Initial Letters by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ges sca \ 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ VERA,” &c. 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 


BOARD. By the Author of “ Véra,” “ Blue Roses,” &c. With 14 Full-page 
Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the text. 8vo, 21s, 


ABOVE the SNOW LINE: Mountaineering 


Sketches between 1870 and 1880, By Crinton Dent, Vice-President of the 
Alpine Club. With 2 Engravings by Edward Whymper, and an Illustration 
by Percy Macquoid, Crown Svo, price 7s 6d. 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES in 


ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By StRrHEN 
DowELL, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue, 4 vols, 8vo, £2 83. 


CUSTOM and MYTH: Studies of Early 


Usage and Belief. By ANDREW Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College. 
Crown 8vo, with 15 Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


LABOUR, LEISURE, and LUXURY: a 


Contribution to Present Practical Political Economy. By ALEXANDER WYLIE, 
of Glasgow. Crown 8yo, price 6s. 


A SYSTEM of PSYCHOLOGY. By Daniel 


GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 


ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES. 


By Ropert CrawrorpD, M.A., &c. With a Map, and 9 Illustrations by F. W. 
and E. Whymper. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
“* Almost as exciting as a novelette by Jules Verne."—Daily News, 
** His experiences were often exciting and dangerous, and his story never flags,” 
— Contemporary Review. 
“A capital volume of description and travel.’’—Globe. 
“* Whole pages of description and incident which would not disgrace the pen of 
Mayne Reid.” —Daily Telegraph. 


A SALAD of STRAY LEAVES. By George 


Hatse, Author of ‘‘Sir Guy de Guy,” &c. With a Frontispiece by the late 
Hablot K. Browne. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





~ 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fal] 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. Popular Edition, 12 yo}s 
crown 8vo, £2 2s, s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. crown 8yo, price 243, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 24s. 


By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B,, D.C.L. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG. 


LAND since the Accession of George III., 1769-1870. Seventh Edition, 3 yols, 
crown 8yo, 183. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, LL.D, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. Cabinet Edition, 
thoroughly revised. 10 vols. crown 8vo, price 63 each, 


By WALTER BAGEHOT, 
LITERARY STUDIES. Second Edition, 2 


vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 28s, 


Edited by T, C. SANDARS, M.A. 
The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN: Latin 


Text, chiefly that of Huscuxr, with English Introduction, Translation, 
Notes, and Summary. By THomas CoLiEetr Sanpars, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law. 8vo, 18s. 


By E. LE MAOUT and J. DECAISNE. 
A GENERAL SYSTEM of BOTANY. 


Translated from the French of E. Le Maout, M.D., and J. Decaisye, by 
Mrs. Hooker; with Additions by J. D. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S, Imperial 8yo, 
with 5,500 Woodcuts, 31s 6d. 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, 
and Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


By KEITH JOHNSTON. 
A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEO- 


GRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical; a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8yo, 42s, 


By J. R. McCULLOCH. 
The DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, and 


Historical, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION of the late 
J.R. McCULLOCH, of H.M.’s Stationery Office. Latest Edition (1882), con- 
taining the most recent Statistical Information. By A.J. Witson. 1 vol. 
medium 8vo, with 11 Mapsand 30 Charts, price £3 32, cloth; or £3 10s, 
strongly half-bound in russia, 


By C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COM- 
MENTARY on ST.PAUL’SEPISTLES. S8vo. Galatians,836d. Ephesians, 
8s 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10s 6d, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
10s 6d. Thessalonians, 7s 6d. 


*,* The Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians is nearly ready, 
and will probably be published during next year. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE ot 


OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. §vo, 12s. 


By Professor HEINRICH EWALD. 
The HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 


from the German by J. E. Carpenter, M.A., and J. F. Situ, with Preface 
by R. Martingav, M.A. Vels, I.-VI., 8vo, £3 193. Vols, VII.-VIIL, 8vo, 21s. 
(In the press). 


By the Right Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., 
Bishop of Winchester. 


An EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES, 
Historical and Doctrinal. Twelfth Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 








In + yols., imp. 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-bound in morocco, £6 63. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOP.EDIC LEXICON, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, and TECHNOLOGICAL. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, 


LL.D. 


New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented, 


Edited by CHARLES 


ANNANDALE, M.A. 


Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the Text. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the TIMES. 

“For our own part, so far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we 
should not wish for anything better than the ‘Imperial.’ Few, except specialists, 
are likely to come across any technical terms not to be found here, and the 
definitions are accurate and intelligible.” 


From the ATHENZUM., 

“Tt would be difficult for anyone not a specialist to suggest any term of a 
technical nature which will not be found duly entered and explained here. The 
definitions, too, are accurate and clear, and, whenever necessary, are made still 
more easily intelligible by the addition of details not usually to be found in works 
of this class.” 


From the SPECTATOR. 

“* We have no hesitation in saying that it will prove a most thorough piece of 
workmanship, and that separ reference books of its class it will hold the firs 
place, both as an authority and a source of instruction and entertainment......It is 
the best English lexicon of the time.” 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘* From beginning to end it has received the same thorough and conscientious 


care; it is copious, it is trustworthy, it is beautifully illustrated, and it is 
admirably printed on good paper...... It will be for many years the most service- 





able and most highly valued of English Dictivnaries,” 





Dr, OGILVIE’S COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY : Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Illustrated 
by above 800 Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s; half-morocco, 32s, 


Dr. OGILVIE’S STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With about 300 Engravings 
on Wood. Imperial 16mo, balf-roan, 7s 6d ; half-calf, 103 6d. 


Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY, Abridged from 


the “‘Student’s Dictionary ’* by the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red | 


edges, 2s 6d; half-roan, 3s 5d. 
DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : an Elementary 


Treatise. Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Illustrated by 
783 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Sixth Edition, thoroughly 
— Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s; or separately, in 4 parts, cloth limp, 4s 6d 
each. 


| Dedicated by special permission to her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
|A MEMOIR of the late WILLIAM L. LEITCH, Vice- 


President of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. By A. 
MaceeorGeE, Author of ‘Old Glasgow,” &c. In small 4to, with Portrait and 
Twelve Engravings from Leitch’s Drawings, cloth, 10s 6d. 

** The book is interesting and well written.” —Times, 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and the 
Infinitely Little. By F. A. Poucuet,M.D. With 273 Engravings on Wood. 
pert _ medium 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s 6d ; morocco blind. 

ooled, 16s, 


|An EPITOME of GENERAL HISTORY: Ancient, 


Mediseval, and Modern. For School, College, and General Reference. By 
Cart PLoetz. Translated, with extensive Additions, by W. H, TILLINGHAsT. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
“This is a very useful book, and, as a rule, accurate.’’—Atheneum, 
** We know of no other work which gives in equal compass such a wide and 
rapid survey of ancient, medizval, and modern history.” —Times, 








VERE FOSTER’S NEW WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS. First Stage, teaching the 
Use of One Colour. Ten Fac-similes of Original Studies in Sepia, by J. 
CaLLow, and numerous Illustrations in Pencil, with Easy Instructions. In3 
parts, 4to, 6d each; or 1 vol. cloth, 2s 6d. (Just published. 


SIMPLE LESSONS in- FLOWER PAINTING. Eight 
Fac-similes of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and numerous Outline Draw- 
ings of Flowers, after various Artists. With Full Instructions, in 4 parts, 
4to, 6d each ; or 1 vol. cloth, 33, 


SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE PAINTING. Eight 
Fac-similes of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and 30 Vignettes, after 
wae Artists, With Full Instructions, in 4 parts, 4to, 6d each ; or 1 vol. 
cloth, 3s, 


SIMPLE LESSONS in MARINE PAINTING. Twelve 


Fac-similes of Original Water-Colour Sketches. By Epwarp Duncan. With 
numerous I)lustrations in Pencil, and Practical Instructions. In 4 parts, 4to, 
6d each ; or 1 vol. cloth, 33, 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS. Second Stage, teaching 
the Use of Seven Colours. Twenty Fac-similes of Original Water-Colour 
Drawings, by J. CaLLow, and many Illustrations in Pencil, with Easy In- 
structions, In 6 Parts, 6d each; or 1 vol., cloth, 4s, [Just published. 


STUDIES of TREES, In Pencil and in Water-Colours. 
By J. Neepuam. Eighteen Examples in Colours and Thirty-three Drawings 
in Pencil. With Descriptions of the Trees, and Full Instructions, In 8 
parts, 4to, ls each; or First Series, cloth, 53 ; Second Series, cloth, 5s. 


(Just published. 
EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 


By R. P. Lerrcu and J. CatLow. Nine Plates in Neutral Tints. With Full 
Instructions. In 3 parts, 4to, 1s 6d ea h; or 1 vol., cloth, 63. 


| SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS. By T. M. Richardson, 


R. P. Lertcu, J. A. Houston, T. L. Rowzotuam, E. Duncan, and J. NEEep- 
HAM. Nine Plates, in Colours, With Full Instructions. In 3 parts, 4to, 
| 1s 6d each; or 1 vol., cloth, 6s, 








NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


TRUE to the OLD FLAG: a Tale of the American War of 
Independence. By G. A. Henty. With Twelve Full-page Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 


In FREEDOM’S CAUSE: a Story of Wallace and Bruce. 
By G. A. Henty. With Twelve Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63, 


BUNYIP LAND: the Story of a Wild Journey in New 


Guinea, By G. MANVILLE Fenn. With Twelve Full-page Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Reprinted from 
the Author’s Edition, and Illustrated by above 100 pictures designed by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


TRAITOR or PATRIOT? A Tale of the Rye House Plot. 
By Mary C. Rowse, Illustrated by Six Full-page Pictures. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 3s 6d. 


STORIES of the SEA in FORMER DAYS: Narratives of 


Wreck and Rescue, With Four Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s 6d. 


ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND: a Tale of Cressy and 


Poitiers. By G. A. Henty. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 
cloth elegant, 5s, 


MENHARDOC: a Story of Cornish Nets and Mines. By G. 


Feny. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
2, 


The PIRATE-ISLAND: a Story of the South Pacific. 


By Harry CoLttinewoop. With 8 Full-page Pictures. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 5s. 


The WRECK of the NANCY BELL; or, Cast away on 


Kerguelen Land. By Joun C. Hutcueson, [Illustrated by 6 Full-page Pic- 
tures. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


BROTHERS in ARMS: a Story of the Crusades. By F. 


Barrorp Harrison. With 4 Fall-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s 6d. 


MAGNA CHARTA STORIES: World-famous Struggles 
for Freedom in Former Times. Edited by ArtuuR Giimay, A.M, With 
12 Full-page Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 








London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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WARD, LOCK, AND 0©0”S RECENT AND STANDARD WORKS, 





AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, RE-WRITTEN THROUGHOUT, of the 
CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, Comprising Geography, History, Biography, 
Art, Science, and Literature, and containing 4,00) pages, 50,090 Articles, and 
2,000 Engravings and Co'oured Maps. Revised Edition, brought down to the 
latest date, and containing some Hundreds of New Articles. In 4 vols., royal 
8vo, cloth gilt or half-roan, 42s ; half-calf or half-russ‘a, 63s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on the VIOLIN. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


| 

VIOLIN-MAKING: as it Was and asitIs. Preceded by | 
an Essay on the Violin, and its position as a Musical Instrument. By Ep. | 
HERON-ALLEN. Wit! Photographs, Folding Plates, and 200 Engravings in the | 
Text. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s 61. | 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Containing about | 
10,000 distinct Articles, and 90,000 Dates and Fac‘s. Seventeenth Edition, | 
Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. Medium 8vo, cloth, 183; half- | 
calf, 24s; full or tree-calf, 31s 61. 

*«*The most Universal Book of Reference in a moderate compass that we know | 
of in the English language.’’—Times. | 


POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY (WARD and LOCK’S). 
A Concise Compendium of the Common and Statute Law of England and 
Wales. Including Technical Terms, Historical Memoranda, Legal Points, 
= Suggestions on an immense variety of subjects. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


SCIENCE MADE EASY.—The BOOK for WINTER EVENINGS. 
POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. Translated 


and Enlarged from ‘‘ Les Récréations Scientifiques’’ of GASTON TISSANDIER. 
With abont 900 Illustrations, royal Svo, 800 pp., cloth giit, price 73 6d ; 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 9s, 
“Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. A more 
fascinating book of its class we have never met with,’’—Western Morning News. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good Health, Long 
Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by 
GrorGEe Buack, M.B. Edin. Acourately Illustrated with 459 Engravings, 
royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 73 6d ; half-calf, 12s, | 

** The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.”’ | 

—Atheneum. 





The THIRD VOLUME of AMATEUR WORK, ILLUS. 
TRATED. Editei by the Author of “Every Man his Own Mechanic. 
With Folding Supplements and about 109) Wood Eagravinzs. Crown {to 
cloth gilt, 7s 62. : 
“The Workshop at Home ’’ contains Practicil Instruction for Amateurs ig 

the following among ot»er subjects:—Lathe Buildinz—House Painting ang 

Papering—Furniture Making—Decorative Carpentry—Picture Frame Making— 

Wood Carving—Printing—Forzge Work—China Painting—French Polishinr— 

Organ Building—Bird Stuffing, &e. . 

VOLS. I. and If. of AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED, are still on sale 

7s 6d each. 4 


The LIFE of CHARLES LEVER. By W. J. Fritzpatrick, 
F.S.A. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 63, 

This is a New, Cheaper, and thoroughly Revised Edition of a well-known book. 
In this work, in which the whole career of Ireland's Great Novelist is clearly 
traced, literally from the cradle to the grave, we are placed not only in full view 
of, but with intimate relations to, the spirited and gifted Author, 





The BEST COOKERY BOOK in the WORLD.—397th Thousand. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 
MENT. Comprising 1,350 Pages, 4,009 Recipes and Instructions, 1,00 
Engravings and New Coloured Cookery Plates, Improved and Enlarged 
Edition, strongly bound, price 73 61; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 83 6d; half-calf, 
10s 6d. 

*,* As a Wedding Gift, Birthiay Book, or Presentation Volume at any period 
of the Year, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘‘ Household Management ”’ is entitled to the very 
first place. In half calf-binding, price Half a Guinea, the book will last a lifetime, 
and save money every day. 


A New and greatly Improved Edition of 


The COMPLETE WORKS of THOMAS HOOD. Containing 
all the Writings of the Author, also the ‘‘ Memorials of Tom Hood.” With 
all the Original Illustrations by Hood, Cruikshank, Leech, &c., numbering 
nearly One Thousand. In 11 vols, demy 8vo, 823 6d, half calf or half morocco, 
115s 6d. 


** We gladly welcome this re-issue of the entire works of Hood.......It is to be 
hoped it will reach the hands of most readers.”—Ti mes. 





*,* Complete Catalogue (comprising 2,000 different works), post-free on application. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and C0O., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


—- 





DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, with Nearly One 
Hundred Illustrations. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING; by post, ONE SHILLING and THREEPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


for DECEMBER contains :— 


i, HOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. By J. Comyns Carr. 
With Illustrations. 

2. HE SQUIRE at VAUXHALL. By Avstin Dopson. With 
Illustrations by Huan TuHomson. 

3. CHRISTMASTIDE in the KHYBER PASS. By ArcuHipaLp 
FORBES. 

4, LOVELLY. By F. Potrock. With Illustrations by L. R. 
O’BRIEN. 

5. FAMILY AFFAIR. Chapters 8, 9, 10 (to be continued). 
By Huaxu Conway, Author of ‘* Called Back.”’ 

6. QT. GUIDO. By Ricuarp Jerreries, With Illustrations by 


ALFRED PARSONS, 

. (y. MISSION to ABYSSINIA. By F. Virtiers. With 
Illustrations by F. Vinuiers. 

ALVADOS. Part I. By Mary Marner. With Illustrations 

by W. J. HENNEssy. 

. (FXHAT TERRIBLE MAN (to be continued). By W. E. 
Norris, 

10. PRON and STEEL MAKING in SOUTH WALES. By 

BERNARD H, BECKER. With Illustrations by A. Morrow. 
: FAMILY of ADVENTURERS: the Sforzas of Milan. By 
LA ©. F. Krary. With Illustrations. 
12. ‘ PATH of DUTY. By Henry James. 


oso eS sw 


*.* The Number also Contains Eight Full-page [lustrations, choicely 
printed on plate paper. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





A NEW POEM by LORD TENNYSON. See 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 302. For 


DECEMBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Freepom. By Lord Tennyson. - THE a an THE 
ANADIAN Paciric LINE IN E 
STYLE AND Miss AUSTEN. Henry Fawcett: In Memoriam. By 
Prorit anp Loss at OxFrorD, 


Leslie Stephen. 
Nores ow Porutar ENGLISH. BoRROUGHDALE OF BORROUGHDALE. 
THE CROKER PaPeErs. 





REVIEW OF THE Monts, 








Chaps. III., IV. (Conclusion.) 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
All the Best Books of the Best Authors are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
offers the Surplus Copies of many of the Leading Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, second-hand, in good condition, at the lowest 
current prices. 

A Revised Catalogue of Books in half-roan, half-persian, and other 
suitable bindings, for Literary Institutions and Public Libraries, may 
also be obtained on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
A large Assortment of Works of the Best Authors in Morocco, Calf 
extra, and other Ornamental Bindings adapted for Christmas, 
Wedding, or Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, is now on Sale at 


the Library. re 
Catalogues postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
82 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS and MANUSCRIPTS, 
relating to English Affairs, preserved in the Archives of Venice and in other 
Libraries of Northern Italy. Edited by Rawpon Brown, Esq. Vol VI, Part 
III.—1557-1558. 

*,* Mr. Rawdon Brown’s researches have brought to light a number of valuable 
documents relating to various periods of English history ; his contributions to 
historical literature are of the most interesting and important character. 

ndon: Longmans and Co., and Trusner and Co. Oxford: Parxer and Co. 
Pa Macminiay and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack, and Dovaas 
and Fouts. Dublin: A. THom and Co., Limited, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST. 





By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the Waterways, 
ii Lagoons, and Decoys of East Angl'a, Iilystrated with seven Full-page Plates. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 63, (This day. 


By VERNON LEE. 


Miss BROWN: a Novel. By VERNON LEE, Author of 
“ Euphorion,” “ Belearo,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. {This day. 


By Rev. J. 8. STORMONTH. 
In One Volume, the Library Edition of 

STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scientific 

and other Terms, Nunerous Famil'ar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old 

English Words. To which are appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper 

Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and Phrases. The Pronunciation 

carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. PuEtp, M.A. Cantab. Royal 8vo, hand- 

somely bound in half-z.orocco, 31s 6d. 


By W. A. BAILLIE HAMILTON. 


Mr. MONTENELLO: a Romance of the Civil Service. 3 
vols, post 8vo, 253 €d. [This day. 


BLACKWOOD’S CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for English Readers. Edited b 


W. Lucas Couns, M.A. 28 vols. Feap. 8vo, cloth, or bound in 
calf or vellum backs, £3 10s, Also bound in full calf extra, 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for English Readers. Edited by Mrs. 


OurpHANT. Feap. 8vo, cloth, each price 2s 6d, 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS. Edited by Professor Kyicut, 
L 


L.D. Crown Syvo, with Portrait, each price 3s 6d. 


Rev. 


4 vols., 


By WALTER BESANT. 
READINGS in RABELAIS. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The REVOLT of MAN. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
s 6d. 


By Cc. ¥. GORDON CUMMING. 
AT HOME in FIJI. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, 7s 6d. 
A LADY’S CRUISE ina FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. New 
Edition. Post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 12s 6d. 
FIRE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of Hawaii. 
2 vols., 253. 


GRANITE CRAGS: the Yo-semite Region of California. 8vo, 


with Illustrations, 163. 


Illustrated. 


By J. HILL BURTON, D.C.L. 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND. New Edition, revised, 8 vols. 


and Index. Crown 8vo, £3 3s. 
The SCOT ABROAD. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
The BOOK-HUNTER. New Edition, uniform with ‘“ The 


Scot Abroad.” Crown 8yvo. (In the press, 


By Professor FLINT, D.D. 
THEISM. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
10s 6a. 


The PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY in EUROPE. Vol. I., 


containing the History of that Philosophy in France and Germany. 8vo, 15s. 


By Bishop WORDSWORTH, D.C.L. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS, Roman and 
English. With Revised Texts, Introductions, and Notes, Glossarial, Critical, 
and Historical, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 22s 6d, 


By MARIA SALTERA. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS. 
With Illustrations, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


By GIOVANNI DUPRE. 


THOUGHTS on ART and AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
MEMOIRS of GIOVANNIDUPRE. Translated from the Italian by E. M. 
PrRvzzi, with the permission of the Author, Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d, 





By L. B. WALFORD. 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
NAN, and Other Stories, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. [Newt week. 








By GEORGE ELIOT. 


ESSAYS; and Leaves froma Note-Book. Second Edition, post 
8vo, 103 6d. 


The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet Edition. 


Printed from a New and Legible Type, in 20 vols., price £5; also to be had in 
various styles of leather binding. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations. Apam 
BDF, 32 6d.—Tue MILL on THE FLOoss, 3s 6d.—FELIx Hout, THE Rapicat, 
3s 6d.—ScENEs OF CLERICAL Lire, 3s.—SiLas MARNER, 23 6d.—Romo.a, with 
Vignette, 3s 6d.—DaniteL Deronpa, with Vignette, 7s 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH, 
with Vignette, 7s 6d. 

By Professor AYTOUN. 
Beautifully Mlustrated by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A. 

LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other Poems. 
With Illustrations from Designs by Sir J. Noel Paton and W. H. Paton, RB.S.A. 
Engraved by John Thomson, W. J. Linton, W. Thomas, Whymper, Cooper, 


Green, Dalziel, Evans, &c. Small 4to, in elegant cloth binding, with gilt 
edges, 21s. 


ANOTHER EDITION, being the 28th, in feap. Svo, cloth, bevelled boards, 7s 6d. 





By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

The ODES of HORACE. Translated into English Verse. 
With Life and Notes, 2 vols. crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 21s, 
TRANSLATION of GOETHE’S FAUST. Second Edition, 

crown 8yo, 6s ; Cheap Edition, 33 6d. 


POEMS and BALLADS of HEINRICH HEINE. Done 


into English Verse. Second Edition. Printed on papier vergé, crown 8yo, 83. 





By Sir THEODORE MARTIN and Professor 
AYTOUN. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. [Illustrated by 
Doyle, Leech, and Crowgquill. Fourteenth and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo, 53. 


By the Rev. H. W. LITTLE. 


MADAGASCAR: its History and People. Post 8vo, witha 
Map, 10s 6d. 


By the Rev. F. G. LEE, D.C.L. 
GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT. Being Various Notes, 


Records, and Examples of the Supernatural. Crown 8vo. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
ALTIORA PETO. Seventh Edition, with Illustrations, crown 


8vo, 6s. . 


PICCADILLY: a Fragment of Contemporary Biography. 
With Eight Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d ; 
Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, 23 6d, 


TRAITS and TRAVESTIES ; Social and Political. 
10s 6d. 


SYMPNEUMATA ,; or, Signs of Humanitary Evolution. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 


Post 8vo, 


In 
[In the press. 


By A. W. KINGLAKE. 
HISTORY of the INVASION of the CRIMEA. Cabinet 


Edition. 7 vols. crown 8vo, Illustrated with Maps and Plans, 42s, 
The vols. may be had separately, price 6s each. 


EOTHEN. New Edition. Uniform with “ History,” 6s. 


By the Rev. Professor MOMERIE. 
The ORIGIN of EVIL; and Other Sermons. Third Edition, 


enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PERSONALITY. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, 


and a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Second Edition, 
crown 8yo, 3s.} 


The BASIS of RELIGION. 
Natural Religion. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY ; 


Being an Examination of 


and Other 


Sermons. Preached in St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, 1831-82. Crown 8vo, 53. 
AGNOSTICISM, and Other Sermons. Preached in St. 
Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, 1883-84. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


By Canon HOLE. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. How to Grow and Show Them. 
Eighth and Cheaper Edition, revised, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


By the Rev. Father DIDON. 
The GERMANS. Translated into English by Raruart LEpos 


bE Beavrort. Crown 8vo, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 





SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S PUBLICATIONS, 


On January Ist, 1885, will be published 


VOLUME I. 


(ABBADIE—ANNE) 


OF THE 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months, and it is confidently expected that 
the Work will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 


The Price of each Volume will be 12s 6d in cloth, or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 183. 


HE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a want which has, for more than half a century, 


been generally 


felt. Every reader has recognised the utility of the great French Dictionaries of Universal Biography. At the present day such 
work would be rendered impracticable by the great increase of the results of historical inquiry. Some division of labour seems to be 
imperatively necessary. Each nation should have its own Biographical Dictionary. The German and Belgian Dictionaries, now in 
are instances of such work abroad; and it is intended to provide a Dictionary for our own nation worthy to take a place beside them. 








“ The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.”—PaLtu Mau Gazerre. 
“ The Cornhill is the most interesting of the English Magazines.” —Vanity Fair. 


NOTICE.—T he 


JANUARY Number of the 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE will contain the First Part of a New Story by D. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY, entitled ‘‘ RAINBOW GOLD.” 


In the same Number will appear an Article upon CHARLES DICKENS, written by his: ey, 


ELDEST DAUGHTER, entitled ““CHARLES DICKENS at HOME,” with special 


reference to his relations with Children. 








NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Just published, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. By Robert Brownina. 





POPULAR EDITION of ARNOLD'S “GOD and the BIBLE.” 
Now ready, Popular Edition, Abridged, with a Preface, crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


GOD AND THE BIBLE. 


A Sequel to “Literature and Dogma.” 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


The GIANT’S ROBE. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘‘ Vice 
Vers,” &. Orown 8v0, 63. 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Charles J. B. 
WiruiaMs, M.D., F.R.8., Physician Extraordinary to H.M. the Queen. 8vo, 
with Portrait of the Author and Original Sketches, 163. 

GREVILLE, 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 
Edited by the Viscounters Enrigup. First Series, 8vo, 14s; Second Series, 
8vo, with a Portrait, 14s. 

LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE 
BRONTE. Library Edition, 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large 
crown 8yvo, each 53. 

*,* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols. foap. 8vo, limp cloth, each 23 6d. 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. New and Uniform Edition, 
7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, bound in cloth, each 33 6d. Sets of 
7 vols., bound in half-morocco, £2 10s, 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, each 23 64. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S “ SELECTIONS.” 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vo, 3s 6d; Second Series, crown 8vo, 
price 3s 6d. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
“ SELECTIONS.” 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 


BARRETT BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vv, 33 6d; Second Series, 


crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Eighteenth Edition, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 736d; gilt edges, 83 6d. 


Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition of Miss 
Thackeray’s Works. Each Volume Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page, 
drawn by Arthur Hughes and Engraved by J. Cooper. 9 vols. large crown 


S8vo, each 6s, 
ROMOLA. By George Eliot. With Dlustrations by Sir 
ton, President of the Royal Academy. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 





Frederick Leig: 

The number of Copies printed is limited to 1,000, each copy being numbered. 
The Work can be obtained only through Booksellers, who will furnish in- 
formation regarding the Terms, &c. 


WORKS of HENRY FIELDING. 10 vols. royal 8vo. 
Edited, with a Biographical Essay, by LEstre STEPHEN, and [Illustrated by 
William Small. The first volume also contains Hogarth’s Portrait of Henry 
Fielding. 

The Edition is limited to 1,000 Copies for sale in Europe, and 250 Copies for 
sale in the United States of America. The Work can be obtained only 
through Booksellers, who will furnish information respecting Terms, &c. 





Now ready, New Series, No. 18, price 6d. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for DECEMBER, 


ConTENTS. 

Tue Princess Torwanyi. Illustrated by Harry Furniss, 

ENGLISHMEN AND FOREIGNERS. 

Guy, NEP, TROS, AND OTHERS. Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. 

a oe. . 
‘HE TaLK OF THE Town. By James Payn. Chap. 23. An Unexpected Ally.— 
Chap. 24. Managers.—Chap. 25. Two Distinguished Visitors. —Chap, 26 
Two Actresses. Illustrated by Harry Furniss, 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Designed by H.R.H. the Princess 
BeatricE. Printed in Colours on hand-made paper, and illustrated by 15 
Full-page Water-Colour Drawings reproduced in the highest style of Chromo- 
lithography. Second Edition, 4to, 4's. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By the 


late Frank Buckianp. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, 12s 6d. 


CITIES of EGYPT. By Reginald Stuart Poole. 


8vo, 5s. 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By George Henry 


Lewes. Second Edition, crown 810, cloth, 73 6d; tree-calf, 123 6d. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. Third 


Edition, revised according to the latest documents, 8vo, with Portrait, 16s. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
NEW “STANDARD” EDITION. To be completed in 


26 vols. large 8vo, each 10s 6d. This edition will contain some of Mr. 
Thackeray’s Writings not before collected, with many additional Illustrations. 
Fifteen Volumes have already been issued, and a Volume will be published 
on the Ist of each succeeding month until the conclusion of the Series. 


The EDITION DE LUXE. Complete in 24 vols. imperial 
8vo, containing 248 Steel Engravings, 1,473 Wood Engravings, and 88 Coloured 
Illustrations. The Steel and Wood Engravings are all printed on real China 
paper, and mounted. The number of copies printed is limited to 1.000, each 
copy being numbered. The work can be obtained only from Booksellers, who 
will furnish information regarding Terms, &c. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. With Illustrations by the 
Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker, 22 vols. large crown 8v0, 
handsomely bound in cloth, £8 53; half-russia, marbled edges, £12 12s. Tue 
volumes are sold separately, cloth, each 7s 6d; boards, each 63 6d. 


The POPULAR EDITION. Complete in 12 vols. crown 


8vo, with Frontispiece to each volume, each 53. This edition may be had in 
sets of 12 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, £3; half-morocco, £5 53. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In 24 vols. 
crown Svo, each 3s 6d. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations 
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